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r | Whis editorial has а purpose... 
something more than taking up 
two pages of this magazine. Га 

like a chance to talk about how this 

magazine came about, the people 
involved and, maybe, what its future 
could be. 

You see, once there was this small 
publishing outfit, specializing entirely in 
comic books, called Marvel Comics. It 
was run by a group of people who, if they 
went to any of the closet coffee shops 
jammed into the many impossible niches 
about mid-town Manhattan, would all fit 
at one table. 

Think about it. 

It's funny. You take any given success- 
ful small business— it will usually be 
absorbed into some monstrous conglom- 
erate. Marvel, on the other hand (while, 
yes, they are now part of a corporation), 
is practically making its own conglom- 
erate. It would not surprise me even, 
sometime in the next five years, if Marvel 
began planning stab at book publishing. 

Stan Lee (maybe you've heard of him) 
is extremely voracious with anything he 
does. As a writer, from the forties 
through the sixties, he was probably one 
of the most prolific scribes in the field. 
Now, as publisher, the line having 
expanded to monsterous proportions 
including two titles that have nothing 
whatsoever to do with comics (NOSTAL- 
GIA ILLUSTRATED and FILM IN- 
TERNATIONAL), he is constantly trying 
to think up new titles to publish. It’s not 
just a question of making more money 
(though, lets be honest, there's nothing 
wrong with wanting to make money)— 
publishing seems to be almost a catharsis 
for Stan. 

Now don't get me wrong— this isn't all 
intended as an indescriminate pat-on- 
the-back for the man who signs my 
paycheck. There are times, I think, upon 
hearing that Stan is proposing yet 
another magazine for our already over- 
worked staff, if only for a few moments, 
we in the editorial office would like to 
collectively strangle him with our 
practically transparent typewriter rib- 
bons. There's only one problem there— 
he's as overworked as we are. And, 
actually, in spite of what I said, I don't 
think we'd really be as happy were it 
otherwise. Not that we savor being over- 
worked, but we all like a creative 
environment, 

Stan is always willing to listen to new 
ideas, and that is the point Гуе been 
trying to make with all the above 
rambling. All of which leads, in typically 


Zen and The Art of Magazine Editing 


The rising and advancing of the spirit of a magazine publisher... 


roundabout Marvel fashion, to the 
magazine you now hold... THE DEAD- 
LIEST HEROES OF KUNG FU! 

This magazine is somewhat of an 
experiment. As such it has its drawbacks. 
I do confess that I wish certain things 
were different— most notably, I would 
have preferred having a few more writers 
and not filling up half the book with my 
own material. 

I'd like to explain the whys and where- 
fores of that. 


This magazine is, as 1 said, ап experi- 
ment. We're not sure of our market for 
an all articles book on the martial arts. 
Should we concentrate on the entertain- 
ment aspects or should we produce a 


technical journal or a combination of the 
two? I'll let you know my own views on 
that question in a moment. 

I wasn't in on the beginning of 
DEADLIEST HEROES— or rather I 
wasn't there when they decided to do an 
all-article book. I have always felt that 
Marvel had the capabilities of producing 
good article books. I've strived, for the 
short two months I've been articles editor 
for the hog share of the black-and-whites, 
to prove that theorum. The results are 
beginning to come in and I'm pleased, 
but it’s only a start. For one thing, I'm 
getting pieces written by martial artists, 
which is important if we were to ever 
undertake a technical journal.’ At the 
same time, the articles that do concern 


it isn’t easy, folks! 


themselves with the entertainment 

aspects are getting behind the scenes, 

into personalities and motivations. 
DEADLIEST HEROES grew out of a 


need. As Archie Goodwin, Don 
McGregor and myself began to work out 
new directions for the articles sections to 
take, we realized we had, in the house, 
several articles that— if we left them 
lying around while we tried out our new 
directions— -they would suffer from 
becoming seriously dated. That's when it 
hit someone— how would the readers 
react to an all article book? Rarely again 
would the chance come to do it without 
produeing a serious drain on our 
inventory. 


That's where 1 came in. At that time 
Editor-in-Chief of the black-and-whites 
Магу Wolfman, and soon to be Editor- 
in-Chief of the black-and-whites Archie 
Goodwin approached me and asked if I 
would package the mag. 

I'm really quite gratified by ‚how it all 
came out. It’s a good magazine, I think— 
entertaining, hopefully, and informative. 
And a good general overview of martial 
arts in the entertainment medium, which 
(of course) is the thrust of this special. 
Frankly, I wouldn't mind seeing it 
become a regular magazine. 

There would be changes made— 
mostly in the name of longevity, rather 
than any inferior qualities in this issue. I 
picture a magazine which is about two 


thirds technical journal (which would 
include personality stuff on people in the 
martial arts) and about one third martial 
arts entertainments— films and the 
people who make them; books, exhibi- 
tions; what have you. 

The question ultimately becomes 
“What do yo think?” That's what Stan is 
interested in. That's what Archie 
Goodwin is interested in. That's what 1 
am interested in. You'd be surprised how 
much decision making ability you have 
around here, pilgrim! 

So, from rough manuscripts and loose 
photos, we get a polished magazine. Like 
I said at the onset, it didn't come easy. 
And I had help along the way. 

M. Lark Russell (yes that is a real 
name) is a pleasant, exuberant will-’o- 
the-wisp who bobs into my office from 
time to time and then disappears for 
months. When 1 saw the title on her 
latest piece (“Legacy of Ро”) I groaned, 
thinking: “бой save us from another 
repititous article on David Carradine... 
Well, at least it's short.” 

I was pleasantly surprised. 

Lark has a way of doing that to you! 

It turns out to be not only a good 
article, capturing the spirit of the tele- 
vision show, but a nice piece covering an 
aspect of the martial arts that maybe we 
haven’t dealt with enough. Healing. The 
mending of the violence you study to 
avoid. It serves as a light and entertain- 
ing introduction to a topic I'd like to 
have covered at length some time. 

M. Skrenes (no relation to M. Russell) 
is, besides being the closest thing to an 
alter-ego that I've yet discovered (one 
begins the sentence and the next one 
finishes it) and collaborating with me on 
several articles over the past year and a 
half, is actually an established profes- 
sional whose been writing for various 
companies since about 1967 or 68 under 
various and sundry pseudonyms. She, 
most notably, in relation to martial arts, 
wrote the mini-classic “The Casket Of 
Hsein Hang!" in THE DEADLY 
HANDS OF KUNG FU #5. I think you 
will be seeing more of her work in the 
future. 

Frank McLaughlin is by no means 
anyone's stranger. Anyone who has been 
reading THE DEADLY HANDS OF 
KUNG FU over the months has seen his 
countless illustrative studies of martial 
arts: He’s well represented in this issue 
with two different features. 

You may have noticed that, yes, there 
isa reprint in this issue. A rather lengthy 
reprint at that. You may also have 
noticed that there are no ads anywhere in 
this book. (If you haven't picked up on 
the latter, take a look— it’s worth 
noting). 

I don't know if any of you have any 
idea how expensive it is to produce a 
magazine. I'm not going to go into it 
now, but at a one dollar cover price we 
can only have so much editorial, as it’s 
referred to, and the rest becomes ads, 


which lowers the overhead. I was offered 
a unique choice— if I used a reprint to 
kill some of the cost of the book, I could 
go without ads. 

Maybe that sounds greedy of Marvel. 
Its not, really. It's simple, common 
sense. If the publisher doesn't make 
money, he can't afford to continue 
publishing. A clear, simple equation. 
With this magazine, we have no way of 
knowing if anyone will buy it, no guar- 
antees, no securities. Just a hunch. 


Hunches make lousy collateral. 

So this book has a lower budget than 
some of our established titles. If response 
were such that we bring this book back, 


you can bet we’d pour more and more 
budget into it, ever striving to make the 
magazine better. 

In the meantime, I thought having a 
reprint was far and outside better than 
those countless “I can make your body 
bulge and sweat a lot” and “Be first on 
your block to cripple, maim, kill and 
destroy— not necessarily in that order” 
type of ilk which, at the risk of offending 
the people who help pay for our mags, 
I've never felt any great love for. (what's 
wrong with a nice Stereo ad, for gosh 
sakes). And it's not just any reprint, 
grabbed with my eyes blind. This is the 
first time “The Dragon Has Entered” 
has been printed, in its entirety, in the 
same issue of any magazine. Big deal, 
you might reply, but you'd be surprised 
how many letters I've personally seen 
from readers who missed one of 
those three issues of DEADLY HANDS 
that the article first appeared in. I've 
made a couple of revisions in the article 
so that it takes less space. This mostly 
amounted to redoing the spread layouts 
(spread meaning opening pages of each 
of the three parts) since they no longer 
needed to be spreads. I chopped out a 
few opening and closing paragraphs of 
each of the parts as, when put together, 
they became repititious. I even added a 
new Bruce Lee photo that we've never 
used before. 


It’s a reprint, yes. But I think it has its 
place in this magazine! 

The author of “The Dragon Has 
Entered” needs little introduction. He 
has been and is again editor of THE 
DEADLY HANDS OF KUNG FU 
(although he has asked me to stay on as 
articles editor) and was instrumental, I 
think, in heading DEADLY HANDS in 
the right direction and making my own 
goals that much easier to achieve. Don is 
an intensely personal writer, at times 
creating quite a bit of contorversy, and a 
valuable part of the bullpen. 

As long as we're making the round of 
credit where credits are due, this 


magazine features two very talented spot 
illustrators— Rick Bryant and Ron 
Wilson. Ron would be most familiar to 
you from, besides his countless color 
comics covers and interiors, his several 
stunning illustration masterpieces in past 
issues of THE DEADLY HANDS OF 
KUNG FU. Rick, on the other hand, 
would only be familiar to you if you have 
been picking up UNKNOWN WORLDS 
OF SCIENCE FICTION (and if you 
haven't— for shame!). His many stellar 
design pieces have graced the pages of 
each and every issue of that magazine. 
Actually, he did appear in the first issue 
of DEADLY HANDS... as the model 
for a photo feature (he’s a practicing 
martial artist). But, rather than be totally 
type-cast for his graceful alien starscapes, 
he decided to do our inside cover illus- 
tration to show that he is capable of 
more. 

That's it! Гуе rambled all I’m going to, 
at least for this editorial. It's now up to 
you— to read this magazine and 
comment. Positive or negative. 

Good reading and much enjoyment. 

The address to send those comments 
to is: 

THE DEADLIEST HEROES 
OF KUNG FU 
c/o MARVEL MAGAZINES 
575 Madison Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10022 
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By M. Lark Russell 


He is thirsty but before drinking a glass of water he 
adds a pinch of herb. The clear cool liquid becomes 
a swirling brown color. Caine drinks and feels restored. 

Kwai Chang Caine is hurt. He reaches into the pouch 
dangling at his side and applies a bit of pounded 
anemone root to the cut. The pain subsides, Caine knows 
the herbal is also an antiseptic. 

The small insect sting is uncomfortable so Caine 
plucks a bit of snakeweed as he walks. He chews on the 
grass until it is pulpy and puts the mass on the swelling. 

These actions were second nature to Caine and would 
be to anyone who lives in harmony with the land and in 
awareness of the properties of plants for good or ill. 
Knowledge of the art of herbal medicine was part of the 
Shaolin heritage. Caine was an able student, he learned 
all the aspects of the Shaolin training well. It is only 
inevitable he would have known herbalism. The Chinese 
healing arts go back hundreds of years before the birth of 
Christ and, from these thousands of years of experi- 
mentation and accumulation of wisdom, the Shaolin of 
the middle 19th century obtained an extensive medical 
knowledge. 

The Chinese believed that all diseases were due to an 
imbalance of the forces of Yin and Yang within the body. 
All of their medicine was therefore an effort to restore the 
patients health by reviving the balance. To this aim a 
complicated system of elements was devised. 

There were five elements; earth, water, fire, wood and 
metal, each of these had a sphere of influence within the 
body. There were a corresponding set of five major 
organs and five minor organs. Upsets in the body could 
be explained and counteracted by consulting the Tao on 
the proper equalibrium sought. The Tao was, of course, 
the balance of the universe. On various days and phases 
of the moon and of the seasons certain cures could be 
undertaken and others would be rendered useless, all 


( 1 aine walks into the local barroom from the desert. 


Keye Luke as Po from ? Actor Кеуе Luke, who 
ABC-TV's series “Kung Fu.” plays the blind Master Po. 


Keye Luke (right) in an early role as “number one son” 
to Warner Oland's CHARLIE CHAN. 


depending on the Yin-Yang aspect of the particular time. 

The Chinese thought certain external areas ofthe body 
were directly connected to certain organs and by treating 
the outer area with burning cones of dried and powdered 
mugwort the cure would be effected internally. This is 
not as strange as it would seem. European physicians 
found some thousand years after the Chinese that 
diseased organs could produce pains in areas of the body 
far from the organ and when these places are warmed or 
massaged it has a beneficial effect on the distant sick 
organ. 


Perhaps the strangest aspect of Caine's medical 
training was the Chinese system of diagnostics. It was 
based on observation and detailed written accounts 
because the belief in ancestor worship forbade dissection. 

Most of the diagnosis was made by intricate pulse 
readings. The pulse was mysterious to the ancient 
Chinese and was believed to indicate “internal processes.” 
The strength and rate of the pulse indicated the seat and 
nature of the malady. Secondary to the pulse the color of 
the eyes, tongue, lips and ears were thought to be 
indicative of which organ was diseased. 

Once the source of the illness was determined the 
Chinese physician would treat the patient with any of the 
thousands of herbal medicines found in the volumes of 
Chinese Pharmacopeia. Although the method of 
diagnosis were fanciful many of the medicines prescribed 
had a genuine cureative value. The plant used to help a 
cold had amounts of the modern drug ephedrine, the 
herb used to combat malaria contained alkoloids. 


The Chinese had many herbal recipies for health. In 
the time of the Han Dynasty, which ended in A.D. 221, 
over 360 prescriptions were recorded. In 1597 a Chinese 
government worker, Li Shih-chen, collected and cata- 
logued the entire traditional medicinals. When he 
finished after twenty-six years of labor he had listed and 
described over 1890 medicaments! 

The scholarly Shaolin's knowledge must have been 

formidable indeed. 
. Caine would know all of this in order to be a Shaolin. 
He would also be privvy to the herbs used in healing and 
maintaining health. He took all of this knowledge with 
him on his journey to America. More importantly he 
brought at his side the pouch of Master Po. 

Po died on the outskirts of the Forbidden City. As he 
lay dying in the arms of Kwai Chang Caine, he gave to 


Diana Douglas and David Carradine from an episode 
entitled “The Tong.” 


him his only possession, the only thing he deemed worthy 
of owning, a small pouch containing herbs. Po knew that 
Caine possessed the proficiency to use these precious 
roots and powders. 

One of the herbs which was undoubtedly in the pouch 
was ginsing. The Chinese had long prized it as a restora- 
tive and, if taken daily, it increased vigor. Ginseng was 
used to overcome fatigue and exhaustion. It is likely that 
this is the powdery substance which Caine added to his 
drinking water when he was tired after his long trek 
through the desert. 

Ginseng is a native herb to both China and North 
America. It grows erect from eight to fifteen inches in 
height and bears three leaf clusters. Each leaf cluster has 
five thin, oval leaves which are pointed at the end and 
saw-toothed. In the summer it flowers with small 
bunches of yellow-green blossoms which are followed by 
crimson berries. 

Modern research has found ginseng to be beneficial in 


stimulating the nervous system, intensifying vascualr 
tone and influencing the endocrine glands. The Indians 
used it as a love potion and charm, its root shape 
determining its use. Considering what ginseng does do it 
would make a tollerable aphrodisiac. 

The Chinese and the American Indians had a tea in 
common. The Chinese brewed Mu tea from a number of 
herbs, usually ten to twenty varieties, but always using 
ginseng. It was generally considered to be an excellent 
physic and good for what ails you. Its pungent odor 
cleared the head, depending on the proportion of 
ingredients it could produce a number of agreeable 
effects. 


Back at the Shaolin temple, a younger —and perhaps 
less wise— Caine listens to the wisdom of Master Po in 
the temple gardens. Much later, the master's words 
would mean survival for the fugitive Caine. 


In America Caine found that herbal medicine was far 
from unknown to the peoples of his new land. The 
Indians knew many varieties of healing plants and had 
taught them to the white settlers. The settlers in turn had 
brought new folk cures with them and applied their 
wisodm to the native plants. It was sometimes the case 
that very sick settlers were treated successfully by Indian 
medicine men after the European doctors had given up 
hope. 

The Indians were expert at gathering and using the 
plants of their environment; they knew the best times to 
pluck and preserve the herbs necessary for the tribal 
medicine bag. Part of the timing was dictated by logic, if 
the sap was the medicinal, the plant was dug up in spring 
before the flowering, when the sap flows strongest. Yet 
some of the gathering was by fancy or purely because at 
certain times the herb was easier to locate and harvest. 


Kwai Chang Caine traveled across America, the pouch 
of Po slung over his shoulder. He was a carrier of the 
Chinese wisdoms and a student of the herbals of a new 
land. 

He was just following the way of Tao. 


BY JOHN WARNER and M. SKRENES 
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Japan . . . 1880-1925. With the influx of Western influences and crumbling 
traditions came four decades of change, decadence апа . . . VIOLENCE! 


T nkfully, martial arts has passed beyond the 
point of being a fad, and has settled into being 
a permanent and indisputable part of action-escapist en- 
tertainments. The result has a positive effect, not onl 

providing us h a better product With bigger budgets, 
but of allowing such a product to be considered in more 


4 demonstration of the gut-ripping 
deadliness of the short sword, 
usually kept in a plain wooden 
sheath (see other hand), 


than an exploitative light. 

Our only example of the Japanese martial arts films, 
until recently, were the samurai flicks. While certainly 
action-packed and thrilling, the one drawback was that 
they’re all jidai-geki (period films) dealing with ancient 
history. With the 197075 already—deservedly—branded 
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1 demonstration of the gut-ripping 
deadliness of the short sword, 
usually kept in a plain wooden 
sheath (see other hand) 


than an exploitative fight. 

Our only example of the Japanese martial arts films, 
until recently, were the samurai flicks. While certainly 
action-packed and thrilling, the one drawback was that 
they’re all jidai-geki (period films) dealing with ancient 
history. With the 1970's already—deservedly—branded 


„В 


The gambling scene. Raised voices and accusing stares as Yakuza fighters prepare for a confrontation. 


“the nostalgia craze years,” the past is just fine ... 
to an extent. But why hasn't Japan made any martial arts 
films taking place in the same period as the Chinese 
“chop sockeys”? 

Well, actually —they have! 

A new genre of film has been introduced to the 
American audience—one that, since being introduced 
in Japan in 1964, has risen to become the single most 
popular type of film with Japanese moviegoers (although 
this genre has been, until recently, ignored by serious 
Japanese film critics and has received flack from con- 
servative factions.) This new genre is called THE 
YAKUZA (yakuza-eiga)! 

Perhaps “new” is not quite the right word. The 
word yakuza, in this case, means (roughly) “good- 
for-nothing” or “gangster.” These are gangster films, 
and that is by no means anything new in cinematic 
entertainment. 

The similarities of these films to the Chinese 
Kung Fu movies may surprise you (although, produc- 
tion-wise, they're far superior to your average Hong 
Kong product). First of all, there are more kinds of 
martial arts than the samurai genre has to offer, 
You see, most of the marital arts weren't practiced 
in Japan before this period. Although the Zen priests 
had brought over Chuan Fa—Kung Fu—(calling it 
Kempo) and many of the other Chinese arts, they never 
became such an intense a part of the culture as they did 
in China. The samurai might have a general knowledge 
of jui-jitsu and aikido techniques, but that was about it. 
The Ninjas were the only ones who ever delved any 
deeper in such imported fighting arts. However, at the 
time of the Yakuza, jui-jitsu had evolved into the more 
advanced form, judo. Aikido had come into practice 
and, as the century turned, karate (as we know it now) 


was introduced. 
жжжж 


A brief history now, of how this genre came about, 
and why the period in which it takes place was 
ignored for so long in Japanese cinema. 

The American gangster film evolved almost as an 
effort to capture the screaming headlines of the day 
(the day being the 1930's, the Depression), but the 
yakuza-eiga evolved out of desperation to provide a 
much-needed shot in the arm to a dying film industry. 
Up until the sixties, all Japanese sword films were 


jidai-geki, and always pre-1868. In that year, the 
government banished the samurai and made the long 
sword illegal; although it would take too long to go into 
all the intricacies of their motives here, one must 
understand that the samurai were initially little more 
than slaves. But they organized and quickly rose to 
become the warrior elite, ruling Japan for centuries. 

So what happened in 1868 was an attempt on the part 
of the government—which had finally wrested con- 
trol from the warrior class—to prevent the samurai 
from taking over again. Therefore, no sword films were 
made of this post-1868 period because anyone with a 
sword was an outlaw! With the naive and “pure” 
attitudes of their cinema in the 1950's, you couldn't 
make heroes out of outlaws. There were, however, 
certain more-or-less realistic portrayals of the yakuza; 
an example of t would be Kurasawa’s classic 
DRUNKEN ANGEL, starring Toshiro Mifune as a 
small-time gangster. 

But in the early 1960's, things began to change. 
The samurai film was declining in popularity, and 
the studios found themselves with the incredible task 
of revitalizing the genre for a new audience (keeping 
in mind that this was a decade when most of the world 
was going through acute transition pains). Toei, 
which was to become the leading studio for yakuza-eiga, 
took the first step. They produced the JIROCHO series 
from 1962 to 1964. It served to pave the way for 
yakuza-eiga by achieving an acceptable middle-ground 
between jidai-geki and yakuza-eiga. In 1964, Toei 
produced the first true yakuza, BAKUTO (GAMBLER). 
By 1965, with the unprecedented success of their first 
effort, Toei converted production almost exclusively 
to doing yakuza! 

These are primarily grade “В” movies, although there 
are exceptions. They are made with low budgets, and 
the stories are highly formularized (as with the Kung 
Fu films). As a matter of fact, we can produce a 
catalog of formula elements, from which you might 
compose a yakuza film . 


1. The protagonist is released from prison. 

2. The evil Oyabun (godfather) plots to rule clan. 

3. The gambling scene, featuring a game played 
with tiny, illustrated cards that are a trademark 
of the yakuza-eiga. 

4. The revealing of the tatoo, THE trademark of 
this genre. The tatoos are an intricate part of 


4 formula scene common to the Yakuza-eiga—a 
verbal confrontation between the evil 


boss and his “blood brother”. 


Oryu the Peony (Lady Yakuza) in her 
classic pose from HIBOTAN BAKUTO. 
Anybody wanna argue with the lady? 
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the yakuza subculture, but we'll discuss tnem 
later in this article. 


. The blood-brother ritual, which ties one's ob- 


ligations, in much the same way as a атигаі 
who pledges himself to а Lord. 

The disclosures, wherein the protagonist re- 
veals dire events in his/her past. This scene is 
usually used to achieve sympathy for the char- 
acter or else to strengthen obligations of sur- 
rounding characters. 


. The finger cutting, a form of atonement, at 


least far more sensible than the samurai’s 
seppuku. 

The deathbed scene. Some honorable person 
killed by the evil baddies. 


. The duel scene. One blood brother has been be- 


trayed by the other. 


. The final march and final battle. They make a 


big deal of of the last march into battle, not un- 
like that featured іп Sam Peckenpah’s THE 
WILD BUNCH. 


There are other elements and some variations, but 
you get the general picture from the above, and you can 
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see the overall resemblance to the Kung Fu formula 
in the Hong Kong films. 
ж 
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to Americans, accustomed to the open 
fascism of films like THE GODFATHER and 
DIRTY HARRY, (the morality of) Yakuza movies 
seems clearly humanitarian.” 

—Paul Schrader, in his article “Yakuza-eiga” 
published in Film Comment (Vol. 10, No. 1). 


“Тһе weed of crime bears bitter fruit!” 

—The Shadow 

In screening the yakuza-eiga, the one interesting 
element which surfaces more quickly than most is that, 
unlike their American and European counterparts, the 
gangsters are never glorified, nor even made heroes— 
at least not in a purist sense. These are times of de- 
cadance and the pakuza are the gutter of their society. 

So how do you get a protágonist? 

The studios did it by a curious splitting of the samurai 
code, giri-ninjo (duty and humanity). Where, before, the 
two elements of this code were so intertwined as to be in- 
distinguishable, the pakuza code-themes became duty or 
humanity. Humanity could be forsaken for duty just as 
duty could be shuttled aside for the sake of humanitarian 
obligations. The protagonist, though a criminal and in- 
capable of being a “hero,” can at least be honorable and 
moral, thus making him or her sympathetic. This ex- 
plains the genre's great appeal to certain radical move- 
ments and to the militaristic right in Japan. They see a 
morality that allows one to forsake the law in the 
interests of “humanity,” justifying any sort of fascistic 
cause they choose! 

Yet, ultimately, the yakuza protagonist, no matter 
how “honorable” or how “moral,” receives no rewards. 


His life is dark and cold and shallow, bathed in 
violence. The endings are sad—often poignant, other 
times bitter. These yakuza are, after all, criminals! 

Here, then, is a brief retrospective of the yakuza-eiga. 
Using four films as examples, we'll try to piece together 
a basic cross-section of the form. 
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LADY YAKUZA (THE RED РЕОМҮ GAM- 
BLER), a Toei release, structurally resembles the 
formula used by the James Bond films. It starts out with 
the introductory teaser, though not of the action 
variety, then swings right into the credits with a 
strong stylized theme song, reminiscent of John 
Barry. The initial fight comes almost immediately, with 
a large part of the rest of the film devoted to de- 
veloping plot motivation, individual fights and near 
fights and character. All this pacing is building up 
toward a big, final raid. 

And what a raid it is, but we'll get to that in a 
moment. 

Lady Yakuza introduces herself to us, kneeling on 
one knee against a flaring red background. She calls 
herself Oryu the Peony (which is—as you probably 
know—a kind of flower). The red peony is her banner, 
and the color itself is used as key symbolism through- 
out the film. When her father, a gambling boss, was 
murdered, his blood splashed on a clump of white 
peonys, turning them red. Thus, when she visits the 
homes of good guys, the garden peonys are white, and 
ominously red at the homes of the villains. Oryu has 
taken to the road to train herself and avenge her 
father. 

In the opening gambling sequence, she saves the life 
of Fuji, who is later to become her number one as- 
sistant (in a totally platonic Willy Garvin manner). 


Orvu the Peony confronts 
Ken Takakura under the 


bridge to get information 
on who killed her father. 
Although hard to see here, 
she has short sword in hand! 
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Though badly wounded, She makes a mortal enemy of a dealer at the card 
the valiant Yakuza fights on! game, a cheat, who forfeits a finger and his job because 
of that dishonor. He later returns for revenge and is 
killed. 
Shortly after the game, Oryu is attacked by Katagiri, 
who eventually turns out to be the blood brother of the 
) murderer Oryu is looking for. She rejoins her affiliates 
in another boss’ territory, not realizing the murderer is 
working the same neighborhood. Katagiri shows up 
again, still refusing to tell what he knows, until the 
villain kills Shin the Puffer, an old family retainer 
and devoted follower of Oryu's. 

Oryu rarely allows herself the luxury of disarming 
emotion; even in this scene, she chokes it back—yet, 
as she sings a final song to the dying Shin, we are 
allowed to see, via flashbacks that race through her 
head like gossamer ghosts, that she does indeed feel. 

The Puffer has identified the murderer. Oryu, Fuji 
and Katagiri arm themselves for the final battle. 
They march on the villain like an army, with short 
swords, long swords, pistols and belts full of dynamite 
(Sergio Leone, eat your heart out). They rock the place 
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with shots and explosions, then rush in with their 
marital arts. Katagiri kills his sworn brother, the 
villain, with his own long sword. 

Junko Fuji, who plays Oryu the Peony, proves her- 
self quite an actress, able to handle drama and 
action scenes with equal polish. The definition she gives 
to Oryu's personality is remarkable, conveying the vol- 
cano of emotion that is never allowed to be released. 
Ken Takakura, Japan's number one yakuza star, is 
marvelous, achieving a stoic bearing similar to Tatsuya 
Nakadai, but with a style all his own. 

The martial arts sequences are very good, with smooth 
choreography—including a splendid slow-motion bout at 
the beginning, which allows the director to really 
showcase Lady Yakuza's skillful, dance-like form. 

It's easy to see why this series (of which this film 
is the first) is most popular of all the yakuza-eiga! 

Possibly one of the strangest yakuza entries we 
screened was THE TATOOED SWORDSWOMAN 
(also called THE BLIND SWORDSWOMAN’S RE- 
VENGE), done almost as a horror film, weaving a 
tapestry of depravity and decadance with action. It is a 
savagely brutal film, yet compelling in the beauty of 
the visuals—the sets, costumes and decore! An example 
of this beauty is the initial precredits fight sequence, 
which is shot entirely in the rain, with the figures 
moving hypnotically in slow motion. 

One faction’s members throw off the tops of their 
kimonos to reveal a dragon tatooed across their backs, 
each member with a different portion, according to their 
rank. The effect, with slow motion and the blurring rain, 
is a rippling, coiling dragon lashing out at its at- 
tackers! 

As a result of this altercation, the lead heroine, Akemi, 
serves three years in jail, where she recruits several 
women to replace the members of the dragon who were 
killed; she is the dragon’s head. A rival boss doesn’t want 
the dragon gang back in circulation, and tries to provoke 
discord among the members. One of them becomes a 
traitor, and two others are murdered and sent to Akemi 
in coffins, with a warning that the whole group will 
be killed thus, one by one. 

At this point, a strange blind woman gains audience 
with the evil boss by cutting up several of his men. She 
wants to work for him, and he agrees. His domicile is 
lavishly decadent with mirrored walls and an assortment 
of half-nude, opium-sotted women. 

The horror angle comes in when several of the dragon 
women are found dead, with the tatooes skinned off their 
backs. Horrified, the gang is drawn to a bizarre carni- 
val where the blind woman holds a knife-throwing act, 
and the audience pays to be led through a macabre 
kitchen where a hunchback dances with a writhing 
woman, and a ghoulish chef makes porridge out of parts 
of human anatomy! The hunchback is slavishly attached 
to the blind woman, and has been killing and skinning 
the dragons, without her knowledge. She casts him aside 
for this breach of fair play, and he switches sides. He 
leads the dragons a chase that ends up at the evil 
boss’s manor. 

The final duel is between Akemi and the blind swords- 
man. You see, Akemi blinded her several years earlier, 
during the fight shown in the opening sequences of this 
film. The blind woman’s final sword slash: cuts across 
the dragon’s eyes on Akemi’s back. She realizes that the 
girl has held back in the fight, and says that her 
sword cannot kill one with so pure a heart. Still, in 


Lady Yakuza walks into the lion's den undaunted—but then, 
she has something up her sleeve 


slashing the tatoo’s eyes, the blind woman exacts her 
revenge, if only in symbolic effigy. 


This film is cinematically strong, using action, 
sumtuous visuals and brilliant editing to create a stunning 
product out of an eractic, fairly empty script. The action, 
mostly stylized, is nonetheless pulse-pounding, often 
blood curdling, even cruel. There are some fairly good 
character actors, and the unsung costumers and make- 
up people (along with the actress and director) who 
created the blind swordswoman should feel proud. 
THE TATOOED SWORDSWOMAN is a bizarre 


and chaotic freak show,a unique blend of grim horror, 
brutal action and. flamboyant decadance—a film that 
effectively, and perhaps shockingly, uses grotesquerie 
as it’s central theme! 
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Hideo Gosha's THE WOLVES (а Toho release) is 
the very best yakuza we have seen. That is not entirely 
to say it is our favorite (this is a curious dichotomy that 
film critics have a tendency to develop). The film is a 
much more serious effort than most of the other yakuza- 
eiga, and cannot be considered in the “В” movie class. 
The action is toned down some to allow for careful, 
intricate scripting—and for the director’s self-indulgent 
style. 

The film takes place around 1929, when a general 
amnesty released many political prisoners in Japan. 
The group we are concerned with were jailed because 
of a gang war over the construction of a railroad. 
Tatsuya Nakadai plays Iwahashi ‚who finds himself in 
the role of avenger for the murder of his boss. 

In order to further his railroad schemes, a notorious 
politician—Asakura—decides to effect a reconciliation 
between the rival gangs. To accomplish this, he decides 
that the daughter of the dead boss, Aya, must marry the 
head of the other gang. Of course, it turns out later 
that this boss is the very guy who murdered her father. 
She is in love with Tomu, a friend of Iwahashi’s, but 
Asakura tells her that Tomu isn’t coming back, because 
he has gotten word that his friend was assasinated. 

However, Tomu recovers from the wounds he re- 
ceived at the hands of two nefarious women assassins, 
and returns home. He finds that the late boss was killed 
by a tatooer, who was dispatched by none other than 
the villainous fiance himself. He tells this to Iwahashi, 
who remembers that the woman he slept with on his first 
night out of prison cried out the same name. He finds 
her, and she confesses the truth. 

The wedding of little Aya is about to take place, and 
Iwahashi heads to the villain’s house for a showdown. 
Aya, herself, is safely out of the way, having stumbled 
upon Tomu by the beach. /wahashi creeps up on the 
boss’s house, and kills the two female assassins who are 
in the bath. He then goes into the house, and challenges 
his own sworn brother, who has betrayed the gang, and 
thrown in with the villains, out of personal greed. 

The final fantastic fight starts in the boss’s house, 
moves out into the crowded festival night, and down 
to a ship's graveyard beach, used throughout the film. 
It is night, and against the din and roar of the crowd, 
Iwahashi battles his opponent іп grim silence. The 
tension builds until there is a ringing whine broken 
finally by the waves crashing on the shore. The death 
stroke is delivered in the water. 

If there is anything we can say negative about THE 
WOLVES and its stunningly-stylized director, Hideo 
Gosha (who directed GOYOKIN, one of the all-time 
samurai classics), it would be that occasionally 
һе gets too self-indulgent, resulting іп the script 
becoming so intricate as to be hard to follow (which 
you may have perceived from our synopsis). But on the 
other hand, Gosha’s individualistic use of mood, strong 
settings, color—and (perhaps especially) his pains- 
taking camerawork all add to the enjoyment of the 
story. It is indeed his exacting and demanding directorial 
style that enhances his marital arts! 

The first fight takes place in a movie house, where a 
silent samurai film is playing. Precise and defined 
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choreography blend astonishingly well with strange 
lighting effects and chaotic mood, all correlated 
in almost analogous fashion with what’s happening in 
the samurai film. 

My favorite scene is one wherein Iwahashi is drinking 
with a lovely young yakuza woman in an inn. He 
ignores her advances, until he suddenly catches a 
corner of her tatoo. He is hypnotically drawn to it, 
savagely tearing at her kimona as they roll across the 
floor making love. This latter part is shot from outside 
the window, with rain washing over it. The effect is of 
two tatooes making love, not two persons. It is an out- 
spoken allegory—the sort of which Gosha is quite fond. 

Gosha favors indirectness in his camerwork; it's as 
if, rather than being in the middle of it all, we're 
viewing it aloofly—removed—as if from behind ob- 
structions. And, for Gosha, it works. 


...%* 

THEATRE OF LIFE is a three hour epic based 
roughly on the maturation of a young writer, called 
Kichi. Kichi leaves his mistress, one Osode, to return 
home after his father commits suicide. A loyal family 
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retainer, recently ош of jail—a gambler—he takes 
Kichi’s mother to her sisters, so that he can go on to 
Tokyo and start his writing career. 

He forgets about his mother and Osode, and has an 
affair with a girl who works on a magazine with 
him. From this point, Kichi appears at infrequent 
intervals in the story, which is taken over by the 
love complications of Otoyu, the wife of a gambler 
who is in jail. 

Otoyu decides to run away with a sworn brother of 
her husband —we suspect because of some fetish attached 
to his having a similar tatoo to that husbands. The 
brother's boss gets killed, so he doesn't show up, 
and Otoyu runs away with Osode, who has been working 
in the same house of pleasure with her. They go to 
Kichi's old home town and set up as geishas there. 

Ultimately, they all get together again over the 
death bed of Kichi’s old family retainer. Osode is the 
proprietress of the house and so Kichi sees how beautiful 
and self-possessed she’s become, and Otoyu’s husband 
comes along because he is a friend of the dying man. 

The film’s uniqueness is its sense of the epic—its 
actual elements aren't all that different from what's 


As if the villains weren't having enough 
problems, Ken Takakura steps 
in with a flash of deadly samurai steel. 


been mentioned above, and the cinematography is just 
average. Worth mentioning is that, at one point, the 
action moves to Shanghai—this being a period a lot 
of Kung Fu films are set in. 

We found ourselves, ultimately, disappointed. The 
fights are, on the one hand, orgasmic and, on the 
other hand, too chaotically filmed. The combination 
is not effective and is occasionally annoying. However, 
the period props are nice—trains, telephones, clothes, 
architecture, etc. 

eR RK 

A thing that particularly emphasizes the difference 
between the yakuza-eiga and the traditional samurai 
films, is the role of their women. Because of the dif- 
ferent code the yakuza live by (outside the law), the 
women must give up their clinging helpless stereotyped 
character, and be able to keep up with their men. They 
are the molls of the Japanese gangsters. The yakuza 
woman also has a wider range of emotions open to her 
—she can be seductive, innocent, vengeful or pacifistic, 
and still be a hero. 

Further,they have an 
assassins! 


eerie, deadly quality as 


By John Warner 


I he master instructor sits, motionless, eyes cast down, 
hands on his knees, fingers spread, palms down. In front of 
him, lain reverently on the floor is his sword. 


CGI 
“Сігі...? На!” 
“Irs like a debt...’ 


. .Aburden.”” 

“A burden?'’ 

“They call it the burden hardest to bear!" 

The master has fitted the sword scabbard into the sash of 
his kimono and now draws it, slowly, the silence torn by 
patient singing of the blade inching forward as if growing in 
the master hand, becoming a part of that arm, a part of the 
mind that peers keenly, grimly, intensely out of slim dark 
eyes. 


Fuusshwuuukk! 


In a single, fluid, wrist-snap of motion, the sword cuts the 
air and, with each slash, one can imagine memory bleeding 
before his eyes. Painful memories. It is a war between the 
images inside him and that which drives him towards 
spiritual perfection. 


“Не? been feeling responsible ever since he lost World War 
II-I keep trying to convince him it's not his fault, but he 
won't take my word for it.” 


The master turns to one of his kendo students and, ad- 
dressing the student, asks what the student was thinking 
during the practice drills. The student is visibly shaken, 
afraid of giving the wrong answer. The student replies 
measuredly that he thought to be as forceful as possible at all 
times. Without visibly changing expression, the master tells 
the student to forget thinking. The student is confused. Not 
surprising. The master tells him not to think about winning or 
losing. Just fight. 

And, deep inside, he sees a far away pacific island. That 
was many years ago... 


“Tanaka Ken is a relic of another time, another Japan.” 


Many burdens has Tanaka Ken! 
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“When an American cracks up, he opens the window and 
shoots a bunch of strangers. When a Japanese cracks up, he 
closes the window and kills himself.’ 


RDEST 
URDEN 


This is turning out to be a very self-indulgent film review 
(not actually film review—analytic impressions really). I 
didn't really intend it to be, though I can't promise it ends 
here. 

The film in question is THE YAKUZA, produced and 
directed by Sidney Pollack (THE SLENDER THREAD;, 
THEY SHOOT HORSES, DON’T THEY?; and 
JEREMIAH JOHNSON) and distributed by Warners. The 
purpose of this film commentary is to, hopefully, get you 
interested enough to go see the film. Ultimately, neither I nor 
anyone else can tell YOU whether a film is good or not. You 
decide if you like something. But, hopefully, if what you 
read here does interest you, I think you will like most of the 
film. 


I feel the need for making the above disclaimers as, the 
film having affected me on some particularly personal levels, 
I see a bias in my opinions which, before I go rambling on, 
should be pointed out to you for due consideration when 
weighing my opinions. 

The thing that captured me most about this film was the 
way it seemed to capture the spirit of a nation, a people, a 
culture totally alien to most people in America and did so 
without the seemingly endless catalogue of chop stick clichés 


that we can all so easily fall victim to. Sidney Pollack is 
nothing if not painstaking in his art, admittedly to an extreme 


at times. But it is this carefully calculated personal style that 
brings people, a specific group of admirers, back each time. 
Mr. Pollack’s films do not usually fare well by box office 
standards —they don’t absolutely bomb either; about moder- 
ate, but moderate is rarely good enough these days. It's 
unfortunate, because I think that the studios have almost 
taken it for granted that a Sidney Pollack film will do moder- 
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ately and are quite satisfied to merely sit back and not think 
about it. I say this because THE YAKUZA had an 
all-together weak and undernourished ad campaign, at least 
considering the potential that I see, still, in this film. 

Okay, let's talk about artistic integrity. I really think they 
were afraid to play it up as a martial arts film. It IS a martial 
arts film, perhaps the most important one ever made by an 
American film studio. Perhaps it was this same studio that 
didn't want to admit it was. Or maybe Pollack, as personally 
involved as he seems to get, didn’t want such a label attached 
to his film. You know— “Оһ, it's another one of those chop 
sockeys. You know the critics will all just pan it.” 

Maybe so. 

But would it have really mattered? The Sidney Pollack 
name would have sold it to those uptown admirers and the 
martial arts could have sold it to an audience that is fiercely 
appreciative, if not always appreciated. No integrity would 
have been lost on us ‘‘lowly’’ martial arts fans. A lot of box 
office would have been gained. 

The importance of THE YAKUZA, beyond its quite 
self-evident value as cinema, is it represents the martial arts 
film that could be, the type of direction that Bruce Lee had 


worked so hard and dreamed so much of taking them in. 
While Ken Takakura might never quite work up the follow- 
ing that Bruce has over here, THE YAKUZA supplants 
ENTER THE DRAGON as the classic of the genre. 
Whoo! Am I ever going to catch it for that one. 
So sue me. That's the way I feel. 


Okay, the martial arts aren't displayed from the opening 
credits to the closing credits, but the martial arts is much 
more than token and, I think, given little less screen time than 
in ENTER THE DRAGON (this being the last time, hope- 
fully, I will even indirectly compare the two film. That is not 
the purpose of this review). And Ken Takakura is a fine 
martial artist, as well as a very subtle and gifted actor. 

Not just a presence. Not just an actor who can carry his 
role and, hey, it looks okay, they'll never suspect. But an 
actor, someone who feels the role until it hurts, laughs, cries, 
sweats, shouts . . . Someone who emotes! 

I feel the need to toss in another qualifier here. I don't 
really intend this to sound like a putdown of all other martial 
arts films. If I were doing such, I’d be missing the point of 
this magazine and, in effect, be guilty of the very things I 
found wrong with the ad campaigns for this film. 

No. I like martial arts films! That includes the countless 
and, admittedly, silly Chinese products. 

But here is something which— while containing the basics 
of what I like in those films—is more, better and has greater 
scope and depth. Therefore, it entertains more and more 


profoundly involves me! 

At one point in the film, Tanaka Ken (Ken Takakura) is 
referred to as ‘the man who never smiles.”* If you” ve already 
read **Crime in the Martial Arts Part I’’ elsewhere in this 
issue, you know that I’ve had the pleasure of seeing Ken 
Takakura before. Always he has been the stoic, unsmiling, 
unrelenting loner who tries to hide from the world (and often 
a grim past) behind his emotionless mask. The role is subtle, 
powerful and Ken has mastered it because, for all that stoic- 
ness, he still emotes. The character he plays in this film 
reminds me, in subtle ways, of the role Tatsuya Nakadai 
played in Teshigahara’s FACE OF ANOTHER, a Japanese 
film I would guess most of you haven't seen. The film is a 
bizarre psychological (and allegorical) extension of the 
Frankenstein theme. A man, whose face has been horribly 
mutilated in an industrial accident is given a life mask with 
totally new features to cover his face. Slowly the mask begins 
to possess him, the personality(apparently created by the new 
features) of the mask becoming dominant. During the whole 
transition period, Nakadai maintains a stoicity of 
ill-assuredness.as both personalities fight to keep the other 
from surfacing. 

Actually, there are just plain similarities (in style and 
feeling) between the two actors in general. However, I won’t 
go into that as most Western audiences aren't altogether that 
familiar with Tatsuya Nakadai. But, if you liked Ken Takak- 
ura here, I hope you'll catch Tatsuya Nakadai should the 
chance ever arise. 


I think words should be said about Robert Mitchum. 
While he is by no means a martial artist (although, techni- 
cally, shooting a gun does qualify as a martial art), he is a fine 
actor. 

There have been complaints, in reviews of his recent 
efforts, that Mitchum has become wooden, characterless. I 
think, more often than not, it was the script he was dealing 
with. Mitchum is a subtle actor, which puts him at the 
disadvantage of not being able to overcome a bad script. 
Thankfully, with THE YAKUZA, he doesn't have to. The 
script is a smoothly fused patchwork of character studies, 
occasionally too underplayed, but for the most part wholly 
satisfying. 

The screen writers (Paul Schrader and Robert Towne) and 
the director (Sidney Pollack) use Mitchum well. In the final 
raid, Mitchum, armed with a .45 automatic and double barrel 
shotgun, fends off skilled martial artists by staying near 
corners so they can only approach from one direction and 
blowing them away through walls of rice paper before enter- 
ing aroom. It is realistic and has a surprisingly heroic feel to 
it 


With all these things going for the film, it is still Sidney 


ately and are quite satisfied to merely sit back and not think 
about it. I say this because THE YAKUZA had an 
all-together weak and undernourished ad campaign, at least 
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actor, someone who feels the role until it hurts, laughs, cries, 
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really intend this to sound like a putdown of all other martial 
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this magazine and, in effect, be guilty of the very things I 
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No. I like martial arts films! That includes the countless 
and, admittedly, silly Chinese products. 

But here is something which—while containing the basics 
of what I like in those films—is more, better and has greater 
scope and depth. Therefore, it entertains more and more 


profoundly involves me! 

At one point in the film, Tanaka Ken (Ken Takakura) is 
referred to as ‘the man who never smiles.”* If you” ve already 
read **Crime in the Martial Arts Part 1'° elsewhere in this 
issue, you know that I’ve had the pleasure of seeing Ken 
Takakura before. Always he has been the stoic, unsmiling, 
unrelenting loner who tries to hide from the world (and often 
a grim past) behind his emotionless mask. The role is subtle, 
powerful and Ken has mastered it because, for all that stoic- 
ness, he still emotes. The character he plays in this film 
reminds me, in subtle ways, of the role Tatsuya Nakadai 
played in Teshigahara’s FACE OF ANOTHER, a Japanese 
film I would guess most of you haven't seen. The film is a 
bizarre psychological (and allegorical) extension of the 
Frankenstein theme. A man, whose face has been horribly 
mutilated in an industrial accident is given a life mask with 
totally new features to cover his face. Slowly the mask begins 
to possess him, the personality(apparently created by the new 
features) of the mask becoming dominant. During the whole 
transition period, Nakadai maintains a stoicity of 
ill-assuredness.as both personalities fight to keep the other 
from surfacing. 

Actually, there are just plain similarities (in style and 
ng) between the two actors in general. However, I won’t 
go into that as most Western audiences aren’t altogether that 
familiar with Tatsuya Nakadai. But, if you liked Ken Takak- 
ura here, I hope you'll catch Tatsuya Nakadai should the 
chance ever arise. 


I think words should be said about Robert Mitchum. 
While he is by no means a martial artist (although, techni- 
cally, shooting a gun does qualify as a martial art), he is a fine 
actor. 

There have been complaints, in reviews of his recent 
efforts, that Mitchum has become wooden, characterless. I 
think, more often than not, it was the script he was dealing 
with. Mitchum is a subtle actor, which puts him at the 
disadvantage of not being able to overcome a bad script. 
Thankfully, with THE YAKUZA, he doesn’t have to. The 
script is a smoothly fused patchwork of character studies, 
occasionally too underplayed, but for the most part wholly 
satisfying. 

The screen writers (Paul Schrader and Robert Towne) and 
the director (Sidney Pollack) use Mitchum well. In the final 
raid, Mitchum, armed with a .45 automatic and double barrel 
shotgun, fends off skilled martial artists by staying near 
corners so they can only approach from one direction and 
blowing them away through walls of rice paper before enter- 
ing a room. It is realistic and has a surprisingly heroic feel to 
it. 

With all these things going for the film, it is still Sidney 


Pollack that pulls the film together and makes it work, he and 
his control over the editing. 

The editing in this film is immaculate and very important 
in creating the taut pacing needed here. The best example is 
Harry Kilmer's (Mitchum) revenge scene against George 
Tanner (Brian Keith). The scene is like a coiled spring 
suddenly snapped loose. Kilmer bursts in on Tanner and, 
without even showing us Tanner (contrary to the stills) or any 
blood, we see Kilmer empty his .45 automatic in Tanner’s 
direction. No screams, and as I said, no blood. Each shot is a 
separate splice cut, t mera seeming to pull in on each 
shot (actually it doesn't—the shot stays about the same each 
time) lending exquisite power and intensity to the scene. 

The editing again shows its brilliant plumage with the fight 


scenes, creating brilliantly calculated pandemonium with 
fast-moving, fluid movement. The violence is carefully cal- 
culated and, thankfully, not gratuitous. 

All in all, THE YAKUZA is a fine package and a definite 
step in the right direction for martial arts films. I just wished 
the distributers had realized and not snobbed their real audi- 
ence potential. The one time I remember being disturbed in 
the film was during the finger cutting scenes. The uptown 
“intellectual”? crowd began laughing. There was nothing the 
least bit funny about the scene—it's a very serious ritual. I 
found it annoying, this disturbance, during a scene which I 
felt pulled to so intensely. I’m not questioning the audience’s 
right to laugh—but somehow I don’t think devotees of mar- 
tial arts films would have laughed so hard. 
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(Jiyu Kumite) 


by Frank McLaughlin 


players are greatly experienced in basic sparring, 
where everything is pre-determined. 

The rules of free-style sparring rely on the proficiency 
of the players to control focused attacks just short of 
contact. 

Nothing is pre-arranged and both players exchange 
blows, blocks, and counters until one of the players 
makes a focused attack at a vital point. You must 
remember that this form of sparring is only for the most 
advanced karateka. A prerequisite to jiyu-kumite should 
be a strong background in basic techniques (all focused 
properly), basic pre-arranged sparring, one-punch semi- 
free sparring, and finally free-sparring. All aspects of 
advanced karate come into play and it requires expert 
execution. 

Just as a boxer spars with his opponent seeking an 
opening, so does the karate man. An aggressive type will 
attack continuously, hoping to create an opening. Others 
are like counter-punchers in boxing, waiting for their 
opponent to attack and then taking advantage of the 
opening to block and counter attack. 

Combining two or more attacks (as practiced in pre- 
liminary training) can also cause an opening. For 
example; the attacker in Figure Two has feinted an 
attack to the knee, drawing his opponents attention 
there, leaving an opening for a roundhouse kick to the 
head. (Figure 3) 

Another way to create the same opening is to fake an 
attack to your opponent's midsection by crouching low as 
in Figure 4. 

Now you can move in with the same attack, a 
roundhouse kick to the head. (Fig. 3) 


| Чгее style sparring is practiced only after both 


Free style-sparring allows actual karate matches 
between players on the highest level of expertise. The 
Japan Karate Association has formed a set of contest 
rules and although space does not allow us to cover them 
all, the following are some of the most important points: 

1. Karate contests shall be held within an area eight 
meters (about eight yards) square, marked off with a 
white or other easily visible border. The surface should 
be of a smooth, flat material such as polished wood or 
canvas-covered mats. 

2. A single match shall last for two or three minutes, 
according to the previous decision of the judges. 


JUDGES 

A. One arbitrator shall view the match from such a 
vantage point that he can clearly see the entire contest 
area. 

B. One referee shall move freely about within the 
contest area. 

C. Four judges shall be posted at the four outside 
corners of the contest area. 


MATCHES 

The first type is a one-blow match in which the con- 
testant who gets in the first “killing” blow wins. 

The second type is a three-blow match in which the 
contestant who gets in two “killing” blows out of three 
wins. 

The third type of contest is a decision match, in which 
the winner is determined on the basis of points allotted 
by the judges. 

If one of the contestants commits a foul, he is auto- 
matically declared a loser. 25 


The following vital points only are recognized targets 
for a “killing” blow: 

A. Face 

B. Neck 

С. Мій-Ѕесііоп 

The contestants shall be immediately disqualified in 
the following cases: 

A. When he ignores the instructions of the referee 

B. When he loses his temper to the point of endan- 

gering his opponent 

When no decision as to winner or loser is reached 
during the stipulated period, a one minute rest period 
will be assigned after which the match will be resumed 
for two minutes, followed by further one-minute rest 
periods and two-minute bouts until a decision is reached 
or the judges call a tie. 


OTHER OFFICIALS 
A. Two or three timekeepers shall be seated at an 
appropriate and convenient location outside the 
contest area. 

B. Two or three starters shall likewise be posted at 

appropriate location outside the contest area. 

С. Two or three recorders shall be posted similarly. 

In every case the type of match to be performed shall 
be determined by the judges and communicated before- 
hand to the participants. 

When neither contestant has succeeded in getting in a 
“killing” blow, the winner shall be determined by the 
decision of the judges. When one of the contestants is 
injured, likewise the winner shall be determined by the 
decision of the judges. 

When, for one reason or another, one of the con- 
testants is disqualified, the other shall be declared the 
winner. 

The contestant who forfeits before or during a match 
shall be declared the loser. 

When an injury occurs during the contest and it 
cannot be continued, the decision of the judges shall be 
made on the following grounds: 

A. When the injured party is responsible for the 

injury, the other party wins. 

B. When the injury is caused by the other party, the 

injured party wins. 

С. When the responsibility for the injury cannot be 

determined, the judges shall declare a tie. 

A completed, effective punch, strike, or kick strongly 
focused on one of the vital points listed under 
MATCHES (Paragraph 5) shall be recognized as a 
“killing” blow under the following conditions: 

A. Correct form 


B. 
С: 


Correct attitude 
Correct distance 


A less than fully focused blow shall be recognized as a 
“killing” blow in the following cases: 


A. 
B. 


С; 


Тһе 
points: 


G 
H. 
The 
A. 
B 


When the opponent moves into the blow 

When the opponent's balance is broken by a 
sequence of consecutive attacks 

When the blow is delivered after throwing the 
opponent 

following criteria are established for alloting 


Effective blow less than a “killing blow” — 3 
points 

Commendable attitude — 1 point 

Good tactics — 1 point 

Skillful or strong technique — 1 point 

Fighting spirit — 1 point 

When a contestant is reprimanded by the referree 
— 3 points to the opponent 

Stepping outside contest area — 1 point to 
opponent 

Other factors determined by the judges. 

following are strictly prohibited: 

Actually hitting opponent's vital points with a 
punch, strike, or kick Ў 

Attempting to attack opponent's eyes with a 
spear-hand thrust 


С. 
р. 
Е. 


an 


Biting or clawing 

Holding or clinching unnecessarily 

performing dangerous throwing techniques or 
other acts liable to cause injury to opponent 
Turning one’s back to opponent 

Avoiding actual sparring contact with the 
opponent by stalling until the gong sounds 
Swearing at opponent, attempting to make him 
mad, or otherwise showing disrespect. 27 
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"crime and 
the 
martial arts 


(part II) 


By John Warner 


Earlier in this magazine you no doubt stumbled upon 
CRIME IN THE MARTIAL ARTS: PART I, written by 
myself and my talented sometimes-collaborator and 
erstwhile alter-ego, Mary Skrenes. Here's a little bit of a 
confession— that article was intended as a single unit, 
and still is for that matter, having been delayed for some 
time from getting scheduled by various unforseen hassles 
and that. As it turns out, it worked well allowing a review 
of Warner's THE YAKUZA to appear in the same 
magazine. 

Sometime after the article's completion, I got to 
thinking, about crime themes in the Chinese martial arts 
films and that it would be interesting to compare them to 
traditional gangster films in America as well as the 
Yakuza themes. Hence this article, BLOOD YEN, was 
born. 

The next question became where do you start. What 
films would make the best examples. The Chinatown 
cirucit is always an ample source but, lets face it, a 
portion of our readership doesn't know those films from 
a hole in the ground, as the expression goes. I would need 
an introductory primer such as Verina Glaessner's 
KUNG FU, CINEMA OF VENGEANCE as a pre- 
requisite. No go! 

Then it occurred to me. All those trillion dubbed 
Chinese fist films that played uptown (and still are, to 
many critics chagrin) over the last two years or so. Fun 
films, most— absolutely turkey material for individual 
reviews (I should know— I was asked to do some such 
individual reviews and greedily accepted, back in the 
early days of DEADLY HANDS OF KUNG FU. I think 
we, you the readers and I were both disappointed). 
However, as retrospective overview, they become ап 
interesting phenomenon, worth our attention. 


genre out of the Chinese fist films than almost any 
other kind of cinema. The problem is that almost all 
the fist films could be called gangster films. 

I tried sifting out the rival boxing school plots and the 
Japenese oppression plots. . . only it didn’t work. The fist 
genre is the crime genre. So I went through my files and 
selected several films from the recent past —fine, 
middling and rotten— that I felt represented an over- 


I: is infinitely harder to isolate a crime or gangster 


view-in-miniature of this genre, to try to take a retro- 
spective’s eye view of the form and the themes that tie it 
together! 

There are essentially two types of gangsters (at least in 
the cinefantastic world created over the years on the 
silver ѕсгееп)— one kind is obsessed by greed and/or 
power and considers submission and slavery to a 
inalterable lifestyle a small price to pay for fortune; the 
other is an angry man who finds, in crime, a means of 
rebelling against those things or institutions he hates. 
And there are two basic kinds of heroes— one on the side 
of right and the law; the other is an angry young man 
who finds crime a means of rebelling against those 
injustices he hates. Funny animal, this human race! 

Gangsters have been with us for a very long time in the 
cinema, although in ever changing guises. It doesn’t 
matter that they might wear “ten gallon hats” and draw 
Colt Peacemakers— it’s all the same as if they chomped 
a cigar, shooting a “tommy” saying |“Муаһһ Nyahh.” 
And it’s all the same if they ride astride great bellowing 
chrome steeds wearing leather jackets, holding a chain 
in their hands and looking for a skull to crack. Husk 
away their flimsy disguises and stand them side-by-side 
in a line-up and they'll all look alike. 

Boundaries and division dissolve to an even more 
confusing degree when one is confronted with the “anti- 
hero.” The theme of the outcast-tearing-away-at-estab- 
lished-ethics/sanities has long fascinated people in 
general, writers in context and filmmakers in particular. 
Sympathy for the devil, I suppose, perhaps because we all 
have a little of that devil in us. And so we created the 
anti-hero to worhsip. The anti-hero can also be traced to 
a strange “respect” hang up people have. Larceny, even 
destruction and murder, is all right so long as you don’t 
tie tin cans to dog’s tails, steal candy from babies, and 
you must possess an enigmatic, if illdefined, code of 
Honor! John Dillinger was a national hero (and might 
possibly be again if John Milius has anything to say 
about it). 

One might conclude, if one had seen more than three 
kung fu films, that Shanghai is not a very nice place— to 
visit or live! Even if someone isn’t out to get you, you’re 
liable to get thrashed by the countless fighters bounding 
through the city, hardly giving anyone but their opponent 
notice. I don’t know what the Shanghai chamber of 
commerce has to say about such publicity, but MAN OF 


IRON does little to discredit it. 

Thirty years ago, or so we are told, the streets of 
Shanghai ran red with blood. That’s when the dreaded 
hatchet gang took over the rackets from their previous 
owners. Things have been pretty quiet since then, but you 
can bet your ever-lovin’ black belt that IS going to 
change! 

It starts with a youth by the name of Chen. You watch 
him as he swaggers down the street, confident, arrogant, 
wearing a leather coat and flicking cigarette ashes on the 
street. He grins. He bears an odd resemblance to James 
Dean, Elvis Presley and Marlon Brando (circa the Wild 
One) all rolled up into one. As he swaggers, anyone who 
sees him cowers or leaps out of his way. The few 
unfortunates who bump into him shrink back vomiting 
out humble appologies while he looks down at them with 
a I-know-I-could-bite-your-head-off-but-as-long-as-you- 


keep-cowering-1-might-be-merciful-to-the-humble-dirt- ы 


you are expression. Тһе villain, right? 

Wrong! 

This is our hero(?)— perhaps central character would 
be a more suitable term, although Chen manages to 
command a certain respect from the audience. In this 
way, MAN OF IRON manages to deviate from the 
formula established in some kung fu flicks. Our hero is 


of the scoundral-with-a-golden-heart, Humphrey Bogart 
school. It has its appeal, although a bit perverse, and it 
provides a refreshing change from the Mr.-Clean-boy- 
hero types commonly found here! 

But however bad our man is, the villains are infinitely 
worse, so we’re certainly glad to see them eat it, even if 
Chen's motives are questionable. His motives are 1) he's 
in love with the girl belonging to the villain-boss’ son and 
2) Chen wants to take over the rackets for himself. 

It is a statement of the power of these illusions created 
on the silver screen that people sympathize with such 
counter-moralistic doubletalk. Belive me, I’ve been the 
victim of such as often as anyone. When you actually sit 
down to think about the fact that the person you're 
cheering on is only fighting the villains because HE wants 
to be the villain —and do the same nasty things they're 
doing— it becomes quite a kick in the ass. But it is, after 
all, illusion. The world up there on the screen is not real 
and neither are your reactions to it. Your emotions are 
manipulated by the filmmaker and your reactions are 
based on the nature of that illusionary world, not on the 
real world where violence never got anyone anything at 
any time. The danger comes only when a person can no 
longer separate his reactions to fictional worlds (films, 
comics, novels, whatever) and begins drawing lines 
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separating violence into positive and negative categories 
(labels' such as productive-and-counterproductive vio- 
lence, evolutionary-and-counterevolutionary violence, 
the list is endless). 

BULL! 

This fallacious reasoning has been used to “justyify” 
wars for centuries. Violence is violence— it is all negative 
and counter-productive. It can only work for you in the 
unreal world up there on the screen! 

So who wins the battle to become top villain? Why 
Chen, of course! Who else— right? Wrong again! Oh, 
yes, Chen does kill the villain, but remember that Chen 
was no spotless rose himself and recompense must be 
exacted. The villain dies, but so too does Chen. Nice guys 
may finish last, but they also seem to live longer too. 


When it was announced that FURY OF THE BLACK 
BELT would open in New York as a cofeature to another 
Kung Fu film; I honestly expected very little out of the 
product. Oh, I’m sure there are exceptions that prove 
the rule, but the worst thing about most Kung Fu films is 
their cofeatures! Thus it was that I happened onto this 
film with a very unenthusiastic attitude. Thus it was that 
I was pleasantly surprised. 

It’s not really that the film was any proverbial martial 


arts masterpiece (or much of any other kind of master- 
piece, for that matter). And it had its bad points, but only 
in all the usual ways, the things Гуе described before as 
“coming with the territory and the less-than-$300,000 
budget.” We've come to accept green skies, bad dubbing 
and worse dialogue. I suppose blind acceptance of such 
things could be construed as sheepishness or just plain 
lack of good taste, but I’m almost convinced these movies 
would loose some of their inherent charm if they all 
became ENTER THE DRAGONS. 

Anyway, I know I enjoyed “FURY OF THE BLACK 
BELT"— and there was a fair number packed into the 
movie house that seemed to agree with me. 

So what's good about it? 1 suppose it's very token of 
me to say the fighting. Let's face it, I doubt if I’ve ever 
seen a Kung Fu film with bad fighting and said very nice 
things about it. But the fighting is good, darn it, and so is 
the action sequence director with his eye pressed up to 
the camera. 

The plot is moronic and fun; it makes sense remaining 
simple enough so that mile wide gaps in continuity are 
almost non-existent. 

The film opens with four really scuzzy-looking hoods 
swaggering down the street, cigarettes drooping loosely 
off their snarling lips. They proceed to go from shop to 
shop and collect money. If the merchants don't pay, they 


get beat up or their wares destroyed or both. What we 
have here is a gold old fashioned protection racket, which 
serves as a convenient device for introducing our hero. 

Our hero is Chung, a professional fighter who uses 
Kung Fu skills to win prize monies as he wanders from 
village to village. But he also has an Anthony Blake 
complex; namely he likes to help out people in trouble. 

The story really begins when Chung gets a telegram 
saying his father is dying. Chung returns to the family 

arm and, in his father's last few moments of life, makes 

a sacred vow to never fight again, to settle down and take 
care of the family. That's his mother, sister and a very 
pacifistic brother-in-law. 

Now, the villain is this, to use a quote from the actual 
film, “rich man who moved into the neighborhood!” 
This “rich man” is constantly getting richer by traffick- 
ing for the Japanese and others. And his new route, 
which is to bring through the biggest payload yet, require 
that he purchase our hero's farm—which, incidentally, 
isn't for sale! 

Not to be toyed with, our villain calls in two very 
colorful (which could be a bad choice of adjective) char- 
acters called Black Fan and White Fan. Our head villain 
is no slouch either. He wears silver throwing knives in a 
holster attached to his hip like a western gunfighter. In a 
demonstration of his ability, our villain tosses the knives 


separating violence into positive and negative categories 
(labels' such as productive-and-counterproductive vio- 
lence, evolutionary-and-counterevolutionary violence, 
the list is endless). 

BULL! 

This fallacious reasoning has been used to “justyify” 
wars for centuries. Violence is violence— it is all negative 
and counter-productive. It can only work for you in the 
unreal world up there on the screen! 

So who wins the battle to become top villain? Why 
Chen, of course! Who else— right? Wrong again! Oh, 
yes, Chen does kill the villain, but remember that Chen 
was no spotless rose himself and recompense must be 
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arts masterpiece (or much of any other kind of master- 
piece, for that matter). And it had its bad points, but only 
in all the usual ways, the things I’ve described before as 
“coming with the territory and the less-than-$300,000 
budget.” We've come to accept green skies, bad dubbing 
and worse dialogue. I suppose blind acceptance of such 
things could be construed as sheepishness or just plain 
lack of good taste, but I’m almost convinced these movies 
would loose some of their inherent charm if they all 
became ENTER THE DRAGONS. 

Anyway, I know I enjoyed “FURY OF THE BLACK 
BELT"— and there was a fair number packed into the 
movie house that seemed to agree with me. 

So what's good about it? I suppose it's very token of 
me to say the fighting. Let's face it, I doubt if I’ve ever 
seen a Kung Fu film with bad fighting and said very nice 
things about it. But the fighting is good, darn it, and so is 
the action sequence director with his eye pressed up to 
the camera. 

The plot is moronic and fun; it makes sense remaining 
simple enough so that mile wide gaps in continuity are 
almost non-existent. 

The film opens with four really scuzzy-looking hoods 
swaggering down the street, cigarettes drooping loosely 
off their snarling lips. They proceed to go from shop to 
shop and collect money. If the merchants don't pay, they 


get beat up or their wares destroyed or both. What we 
have here is a gold old fashioned protection racket, which 
serves as a convenient device for introducing our hero. 

Our hero is Chung, a professional fighter who uses 
Kung Fu skills to win prize monies as he wanders from 
village to village. But he also has an Anthony Blake 
complex; namely he likes to help out people in trouble. 

The story really begins when Chung gets a telegram 
saying his father is dying. Chung returns to the family 
farm and, in his father’s last few moments of life, makes 
a sacred vow to never fight again, to settle down and take 
care of the family. That’s his mother, sister and a very 
pacifistic brother-in-law. 

Now, the villain is this, to use a quote from the actual 
film, “rich man who moved into the neighborhood!” 
This “rich man” is constantly getting richer by traffick- 
ing for the Japanese and others. And his new route, 
which is to bring through the biggest payload yet, require 
that he purchase our hero’s farm—which, incidentally, 
isn't for sale! 

Not to be toyed with, our villain calls in two very 
colorful (which could be a bad choice of adjective) char- 
acters called Black Fan and White Fan. Our head villain 
is no slouch either. He wears silver throwing knives in a 
holster attached to his hip like a western gunfighter. In a 
demonstration of his ability, our villain tosses the knives 
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at a moving train. The knives zip between the cars to 
strike the same small sign on the other side of the tracks! 

After “patiently” trying again and again to get the 
farm, our villain finally resorts to violence. But no matter 
how much they try to get Chung angry, he won't fight 
them. So one grim, dark night they set the farm on fire 
and stab to death everyone who comes out. They made 
one mistake— they didn't make sure Chung was there! 
Needless to say he becomes enraged when he sees what 
our villain has done. He dons a mask and swears 
vengeance. The sky darkens and lightning flashes— 
Chung has broken his oath. 

This is a recurring motif, not only in cinema, but in all 
heroic fiction. Comic books may indeed be the most 


there on the screen is fantasy, that it isn't the real world, 
that you can't go stalking muggers in Central Park 
because, unlike with Charles Bronson, the muggers 
aren't following a script. 

With its ending, FURY OF THE BLACK BELT tries 
to recover itself and its hopelessly buried morality. It 
doesn't. In many respects, by its very off-the-wall-token- 
ism, it is less satisfying than if they had just used the 
blatant and unappologetic nihilism of, say, the ending to 
MURDER ON THE ORIENT EXPRESS. But, as it 
turned out, my reaction to BLACK BELT’s ending was 
that it was pie-in-the-face humor at the expense of our 
hero. 

The last scene has Chung on a railroad platform seeing 


guilty amongst the purveyors of this particular audience- 
response trigger. 

It's grand stuff. It really does it to you. And, if you 
don't bother to examine the “morality” of it too closely, 
it doesn't break. But this has always been the province of 
crime drama, bending and manipulating morality. 
Actually morality is no longer a concern. Ethic becomes 
the substitute. Ethic can transform a psychotic, depraved 
punk like John Dillinger into a folk hero. 

This ethic renders vengeance, such as the elementally 
creshendoed oath in FURY OF THE BLACK BELT, 
into morality. It’s okay to a point. And therein lies the 
only eventual danger— you can't draw a line, you can't 
start this sort of thing and then just say “okay, we stop 
here.” Again, it all depends on knowning that what's up 


off the girl he rescued at the beginning of the movie. He 
is telling her how much he would like to go with her but 
he can't. He points to this man in grey robes who has 
been following at Chung's back during this whole scene. 
The man in grey snarls and says: “All right, you! That's 
enough time now— we're due in court!” Chung is being 
indicted on seven or so counts of murder. The officer 
adds: “You should have left retribution to the law!” “То 
the law” triple echoes out, freeze-frame the passing train 
and the movie ends. Oh well, that's show biz! 

The cast in this movie is good, the whole thing almost 
looking like a cast party for the CHINESE CONNEC- 
TION, somebody having forgot to invite Bruce Lee. 
It was interesting to see the man who played the 

(Continued on page 68) 
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at a moving train. The knives zip between the cars to 
strike the same small sign on the other side of the tracks! 

After “patiently” trying again and again to get the 
farm, our villain finally resorts to violence. But no matter 
how much they try to get Chung angry, he won't fight 
them. So one grim, dark night they set the farm on fire 
and stab to death everyone who comes out. They made 
one mistake— they didn't make sure Chung was there! 
Needless to say he becomes enraged when he sees what 
our villain has done. He dons a mask and swears 
vengeance. The sky darkens and lightning flashes— 
Chung has broken his oath. 

This is a recurring motif, not only in cinema, but in all 
heroic fiction. Comic books may indeed be the most 
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off the girl he rescued at the beginning of the movie. He 
is telling her how much he would like to go with her but 
he can’t. He points to this man in grey robes who has 
been following at Chung’s back during this whole scene. 
The man in grey snarls and says: “All right, you! That's 
enough time now— we're due in court!” Chung is being 
indicted on seven or so counts of murder. The officer 
adds: “You should have left retribution to the law!” “To 
the law” triple echoes out, freeze-frame the passing train 
and the movie ends. Oh well, that’s show biz! 

The cast in this movie is good, the whole thing almost 
looking like a cast party for the CHINESE CONNEC- 
TION, somebody having forgot to invite Bruce Lee. 
It was interesting to see the man who played the 
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From unruly peasant to master samurai to man of 


peace... The chronicles of Musashi Miyamoto, Japan's 
greatest and most famous hero-legend, as seen by two 
directors and three different actors. 


Nearly every nation, every culture, every people have 
their historical heroes (which—in most cases—time, 
retelling and filmmakers have managed to evolve into 
supermen). Our own young West produced more than 
our share. England claims Robin Hood and King Arthur, 
France has Joan of Arc, Russia has Alexander Nevsky 
(they also had Sergei Eisenstein, and who else could have 
brought Nevsky so magnificently to the screen?). 

And in a time of “Watergate” politics, a Middle East 
crisis that seems more like a gangwar, the Peoples 
Republic of China publishing lengthy castigations of 
Beethoven, the U.S.S.R. exiling writers and that whole 
Irish stew, people seem to be turning more and more 
willingly to those immortal heroes of their past preserved 
for all time on the silver screen. And those of you who are 
looking for martial arts thrills need not be left wanting. 

Japan has devoted countless feet of celluloid to its 
single most famous historical hero, Musashi Miyamoto, 
and his equally famous opponent, Kojiro. Musashi is 
accredited with creating the samurai two-sword tech- 
nique. That is, fighting with two swords at once. The 
samurai almost always carried two swords, long and 
short, but the two were usually used seperately for 
different purposes. 


This article won't necessarily be too concerned with 
the REAL history of Musashi but, rather, the cinematic 
one. There have been many such versions of Musashi's 
life (with just as many contradictions). Here I will present 
five variations that tie in closely with each other, four of 
them by the same director. My intent is to introduce you 
to one of the worlds greatest martial arts legends. 

The first three films are grouped under the collective 
title THE SAMURAI TRILOGY, all directed by Hiroshi 
Inagaki. Together they form what is probably one of the 
greatest epics in the history of Japanese cinema. Perhaps 
not “еріс” with the connotations stirred by the mention 
of Sergei Eisenstein— but Raoul Walsh, maybe. And 
removing these stories from a cinematic comparison, the 
story workings (and+indeed story workings and patterns 
prevalent throughout Inagaki stories) come off in a 
strong Edgar Rice Burroughs tradition. I have no idea 
what Hiroshi Inagaki knows of Burroughs, it is probably 
just coincidence, but he uses the same well-he-was-there- 
but - didn't - see - the - woman - whom - he - was - look- 
ing - for - although - she - passed - five - feet - away - but - 
she - saw - the - other - woman - run - up - and - throw - 
her - arms - around - the - hero - and - mistakenly - 
assumes, - not - knowing - the - extenuating - circum- 
stances, - that - the - hero - really - loves - other - woman - 
so - woman - hero - was - looking - for - goes - to - kill - 
herself - but - it's - all - right - as - her - brother, - lost - 
for - fifty - years, - suddenly - shows - up - as - a - wander- 
ing - minstrel - to - save - her type of cross plotting 


Takezo (Toshiro Mifune) cries out in rage as he sees the magistrate's men drag off Otsu, whom he has sworn to protect. 
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characteristic to Burroughs’ off-worlder series. John 
Carter of Edo? Well, something like that! 

The storylines are classic here, the kind of sprawling 
rigorous scrutinization of one man’s life that Charles 
Dickens was probably the first to institutionalize in 
Western literature, but of which Japanese literature has 
been made up of for centuries. The legend of Musashi is 
the meat-and-potatoes of Japenese folk legend and the 
SAMURAI TRILOGY is the meat-and-potatoes of 
jidai-geki Japenese filmmaking. 


SAMURAI PARTI 

Legend of Musashi 

The film opens in the seventeenth century, just prior to 
the famous battle of Sekigahara during a turbulent 
period that was very much like our own Civil War (only 
this is East versus West in a sort of overblown clan war). 
Toshiro Mifune (THE SEVEN SAMURAI, YOJIMBO, 
RED SUN) plays an unruly peasant orphan, Takezo (he 
acquires the name Musashi Miyamoto much later), who 
decides to distinguish himself in battle, specifically the 
battle of Sekigahara, and thus become a famous 
samurai. Unfortunately, for all his huff and enthusiasm, 
Takezo picks the wrong side— the side that loses. 
There’s not much one can do to distinguish oneself when 
one is defeated. So he limps off, managing at least to save 
his head from the roving bands of victors. This was, 
incidentally, the best example of samurai warfare I’ve 
seen. For some reason they don’t show it very often in 
samurai movies. It’s several hundred (some on horse- 
back) samurai, all wandering about looking very dis- 
organized and screaming a lot because of this thing 
about they’re supposed to find someone of equal rank to 
fight. But numbers alone, and a thunder storm thrown 
in for good measure, give this scene a lot of spectacle! 


Years pass. Takezo the ruffian has become the refined Musashi. 
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Mifune) meets Kojiro (Koji Tsuruta) for the first time. 


Musashi Miyamoto— master of the twin swords of death! 


Takezo manages finally to drag himself to an isolated 
farm managed by a woman (never made clear if she was a 
widow or just deserted, but 1 could swear she had just 
stepped out of a Will Eisner strip) and her seventeen year 
old daughter (ditto the Will Eisner bit), Akemi. Takezo 
stays with them for a couple of months while his wounds 
heal. Akemi takes to the unruly young warrior— but, 
strangely, so does her mother. Then we learn the two 
women's real means of support... they sell treasure 
scavanged from dead samurai. However, the brigands 
are unhappy that the older woman has been holding out 
on them and come to do all sorts of nasty 
unmentionables. But out of the woodwork comes a 
raging mad Takezo who beats off the brigands with 
nothing but a wooden sword and kills one ofthem with it. 
That night the mother tries to seduce Takezo— 
unfortunately (or fortunately, depending upon how one 
looks at such things) Takezo is terrified of women and 
runs away. The woman is so insulted by this that she tells 
her daughter, Akemi, that Takezo tried to rape her and 
ran off and denounces him as a beast. Then she informs 
Akemi that they will leave. 

Takezo tries to return home, but his village has 
disowned him, blaming him for the death of a close 
friend that fought in the Sekigahara battle with Takezo. 
They mercilessly hunt him down, but it finally takes a 
priest to capture him, using the lovely Otsu and warm 
food as bait. However, the priest is not after Takezo's 
head but after his soul and, after putting him through a 
rigorous humilification crash-course, it seems as if the 
priest might fall. Then Otsu steps in, having fallen in love 
with our hero, and frees him. They run away together. 
The local magistrate learns of this and sends out troops. 
They fail to get Takezo but do take Otsu and lock her up 
in a castle. Takezo comes to rescue her, only to be 
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While wandering to improve his sword skill, Musashi (Toshiro 


trapped again by the priest's tricks. The priest tells Otsu 
to wait, that Takezo may not leave the castle for years. 
There Takezo finally learns humility and is trained as a 
great samurai, finally awarded the name Musashi 
Miyamoto. 

He meets Otsu once, outside the castle, as he prepares 
to leave, but he goes off alone to train himself and gain 
experience. And that is where SAMURIA PART 1 leaves 
us. 

SAMURAI PART 1 surprisingly stands up on its own 
as a single entity, even without the other two parts. It is a 
highly entertaining, rousing, sweeping spectacle that 
makes one think of those Warner's swashbucklers of 
yore. As a matter of fact, Toshiro Mifune (probably 
more so in this part than in the other two because of the 
particular phase he is passing through) reminds one of 
Errol Flynn cirea THE ADVENTURES OF ROBIN 
HOOD (which is probably the greatest single martial arts 
film ever made by anybody!). 

Hiroshi Inagaki's big plus is his uses of color and 
spectacle and, in spite of this being one of his earlier 
efforts, this has it all together (if not quite as spectac- 
ularly as CHUSHINGURA). Inagaki is also a master of 
sets— he seems to prefer them to location shooting. His 
sets are elaborate, some unbelievably so, and beautifully 
crafted and SAMURAI PART lis as good an example as 
I've seen. Herein lies what I think is Inagaki's big 
appeal— his conviction to the theatre of illusion. He 
never attempts to make his films totally realistic, rather 
they are bigger than life, so he portrays things with 
special effects (such as animated lightning) rather than 
filming the real thing. And for him it works! 

But, in contrast, his martial arts are earthy, serious 
and realistic. However he is one of that school of 
directors (inlcuding the great Akira Kurosawa) who 


believe that the cuts should be bloodless and thus 
strangely symbolic and that blood should be saved for 
only the most spectacular cuts. 1 frankly find it a 
refreshing change and it does nothing to detract from the 
excitement of the fights! And fights there are in this film, 
from the rousing battle of Sekigahara to the hillside 
battle fending off the closing in Magistrates vassals. I 
guarantee this one won't leave you snoozing! 


SAMURAI PART II 
Duel at Ichijoji Temple 

There's not a lot to be said about SAMURIA PART II. 
It is necessarily, by its function, weak on story. Its 
function is to introduce the next plot threads, weave 
them into the threads SAMURAI PART I and set the 
stage for SAMURAI PART III! This it achieves 
remarkably. 

And what might have been spectacular filmmaking by 
Hiroshi Inagaki is irrevocably scarred by bad prints (as 
far as I know there are no good ones in this country). Due 
to the inferior color processing, the print is reduced most 
of the time to an almost monochromatic red-tint that 
loses much of the Inagaki magic. 

There isn’t even that much fighting in this part, 
although what is in it it great and the final battle is one of 
the best, most exciting I’ve seen. 

Yet, in spite of all this, I'm not saying this film is bad. 
It works when seen with the other two and is actually 
quite entertaining. It is Inagaki (sort of), Mifune and 
Musashi, and that’s reason enough to see anything. Just 
make sure it isn’t playing alone! 


SAMURAI PART III 
Musashi and Kojiro 
Excuse me while I combine a brief synopsis of 


Kojiro arrives in Edo where he becomes a man of position as a 
great fencing instructor. 


All the time Kojiro keeps in practice for that inevitable final 
battle with Musashi. 


SAMURAI PARTS П and ІП... 

We are finally introduced to Kojiro, a sort of losers 
legend who became as famous a folk hero as Musashi 
for getting killed by Musashi on Ganryujima Island. All 
through these last two films he tries to get a duel with 
Musashi and keeps failing (finally succeeding, but I’ve 
already told you how that comes out. Still, it says 
something for determination!). 

The entirety of PART III is the patterns set by the two 
swordsmen’s ascending careers and Musashi’s attempts 
to find himself, finding he likes killing less and less. Both 
Otsu and Akemi from PART I have been following him 
around all this time. He eventually settles down on a 
farm with Otsu to take up a life of peace. But ultimately 
he must face Kojiro, the only other swordsman in Japan 
that is even close to Musashi. 

The last duel is spectacularly staged in the rolling surf 
at sunrise. Musashi fights only with a wooden oar, but it 
turns out that he is using the sun to his advantage, letting 
it reflect off his opponent’s sword to blind him. Then 
Musashi strikes. The duel, though perhaps too short, is 
probably THE classic fight sequence in Japanese cinema. 

As in PART I, the color and pagentry are up to 
Inagaki’s fine standards. It is an enjoyable, stirring and 
action-packed romp through one of the most colorful 
periods of Japanese history! As I’ve said before, the three 
films together form one of the great all-time epics of 
Japanese cinema and this is definitely how they should be 
seen— together. Still, Either PART I or PART III stand 
well on their own. 


SAMURAI PART IV 
Swords of Death 
When Rising Sun Enterprises composed their mam- 
moth nine week Japanese film festival here in New York 
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City, they included a film I hadn't heard of under their 
own title of SAMURAI PART IV and played it with 
THE SAMURAI TRILOGY. Actually, SAMURAI 
PART П-% would have been more accurate as it seems to 
be about Musashi when he was travelling to train 
himself. Other than this unnoteworthy quibble, I have 
nothing but praise for Tomu Uchida's SWORDS OF 
DEATH. It is one of the most serious sword films I have 
seen, a probing almost spiritual martial arts showcase 
and (on some levels) training film. But, beyond this it, 
with all its simplicity, is one damn fine piece of cinema! 

The film is short, just about sixty minutes right on the 
dot. Uchida strips the film of story and intracacies, yet 
masterfully retains the sense of it being a part of the 
grander story, the legend of Japan's greatest swordsman. 
The film is almost entirely an examination of sword 
technique with only one set (outdoors, with building) and 
not more than four or five speaking roles (and two of 
those are of the walk on type). The film focuses entirely 
on Musashi and his two oppponents, a husband-and -wife 
chain-and-sickle team. Using stop camera direction and 
voice overs, fights are turned into intense cerebral 
confrontations, a mutual intellectual understanding and 
appreciation of one's opponent. That's not to say the film 
has no action. .. My favorite bit is a manuever Musashi 
makes against the man and his chain-and-sickle. In a 
fluid, magnificent flow of movement, Musashi draws his 
sword, scabbard and all, holding it hilt down. He catches 
the chain on the scabbard, twists it so that the hilt points 
up, plants the scabbard in the ground and draws the 
sword, taking the man out! 

Toshiro Mifune does not play Musashi in this film— 
but you won't be disappointed! The actor is Kinnosuke 


Nakamura, who, through this and other films (including 
THE AMBITIOUS), has become one of this reviewer's 
favorite Japanese actors. His style is fresh, full of life and 
he seems to know the sword well! Go! See this film— 
whether you just enjoy a good action film or you are a 
serious student of martial arts, you'll find it all right 
here! 


KOJIRO 
Legend of a Loser 

Finally, with this last film, we return to Hiroshi 
Inagaki. The film is called KOJIRO and it chronicles the 
life of the legendary Kojiro who lost to Musashi on the 
island. The film is well over two hours and is a grand, 
heroic swashbuckler, with Kojiro seeming like a star- 
crossed D'Artagnon. 

The film is steeped in romanticism and Kojiro is 
surrounded by colorful supporting characters— a thief 
who steals merely for the commotion it causes, a 
beautiful Okinawan princess who can punch a hole 
through any man with her knowledge of Okinawan 
Karate-like martial arts and a vengeance crazed villain 
who wears the scars of the time he tried to fight Kojiro. 
And, above all, his eventual opponent, Musashi. Musashi 
is played in this film by Tatsuya Nakadai, played quite 
differently than any of the others. This is a harsher, less 
compassionate Musashi, at least outwardly. 

KOJIRO is one of Iganaki's most sweeping sagas, with 
all the action you could ask for and, most surprisingly, 
Color that is as good as what the director did with 
CHUSHINGURA. This one is a slam-bang four star 
spectacular and one of the most entertaining Japanese 
films Гуе seen! 


Fl 


The duel on the beach that cost 
Kojiro his life. But from this battle 
both men emerged as immortal 


legends! 
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AS ENTERED! 


BY DON MC GREGOR 


f you're holding a copy of a magazine called THE 

HANDS OF KUNG FU in your hands, there's a 
better than average chance that you know 1973 was the 
year of the chop-socky flick. 

It began, for American movie goers, with “5 Fingers of 
Death”, and “Death” was an instant box-office bonanza, 
bringing buttered popcorn hands together in resounding 
applause. Audience reaction was vocal, cheering on 
heroes whose names they probably didn't even know and 
couldn't pronounce if they did. 

Fred Weintraub and Paul Heller, co-producers of 
ENTER THE DRAGON!, tried interesting Warner 
Brothers in a martial arts type film four years ago. The 
high level decision makers (as many high level decision 
makers have a wont to be) decided there would be a little 
market in the American audience for these “Way-out” 
action films. Let's play it cool seemed to be the motto, 
again as usual, and the original screenplay, entitled 
KUNG FU was turned down. 

Funny how things change. And in such rapid time. 

That original screen treatment eventually evolved into 
the television series that turns Thursday nights into the 
martial arts night. But for fate, or bad timing, David 
Carradine’s role could have been portrayed by Bruce Lee. 

Weintraub did not abandon his visions of producing 


an American Martial Arts film. He obviously knew that 
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the action scenes in the cheaply made Hong Kong films 
could excite the most blasé viewers, that what was needed 
was a concentration on story telling technique. ENTER 
THE DRAGON is not formless in its execution, it 
steadfastly moves toward its climax, each battle a bit 
fiercer than the last, until Bruce Lee faces the villainous 
Han for the final confrontation. And Lee put on quite an 
exhibition for that climatic combat. 

Weintraub contacted Lee and Raymond Chow, who 
had teamed together in Hong Kong to form Concorde 
Productions, and shortly thereafter film production 
became a reality. ENTER THE DRAGON was the first 
joint effort by American and Oriental film makers. It was 
a worthwhile effort. Filming in Hong Kong may have 
given the film makers difficulty (the language barrier 
held up shooting schedules), but the end result on 
celluloid gives one a feeling of authenticity. There is more 
of a feeling of reality in this picture, with its sampans 
floating through muddy debris, than in most Hong Kong 
based films. 

From the opening frames of ENTER THE DRAGON 
one is immediately aware that this is not just another run 
of the mill kung fu film. The color photography is levels 
above that in which most entries in the medium are 
lensed. 

ENTER THE DRAGON opens on a long distance shot 


ofthe Shaolin Temple that Lee belongs to. The character 
is never given a first name, as if the fact that Bruce Lee 
portrays the character is enough identification. As many 
“B"Western films of yore featured stars portraying 
heroic figures within their films, there is an indication 
that the film-makers had every intention of making Lee's 
name synonomous with his characters. Much like Clint 
Eastwood became inseparable from the Man with No 
Name series or Sean Connery Is James Bond (or at least 
was billed as such until Roger Moore took the reins and 
then the audiences were told that he was the super-spy). 
Lee was the height of achievement in these Kung Fu 
films, perhaps because he was also an actor as well as a 
superbly trained, disciplined martial arts teacher. 

At any rate, the audience knows that Bruce Lee will 
not have a minor part in ENTER THE DRAGON as was 
the case in FISTS OF FURY. Lee stands within a 
rectangular mat, facing an opponent bigger than 
himself. Does he ever face one that's smaller? The 
Shaolin Temple sounds peacefully around the two 
combatants as a very stiff upper lip English bureaucrat 
named Braithewaite approaches the fighting area. 

It is a brief battle, and we never learn the identity of 
Lee's antagonist. One can suppose that he is another 
student at the Shaolin Temple, but their battle has a 
sense of violence about it that sets it apart from a mere 


training exercise. Whatever the case, Braithwaite and the 
monks that watch the two pulverize each other with drop 
kicks, flying side-kicks, and other basic kung fu moves 
accept the animosity without apparent concern. Lee 
walks away the victor and the audience is aware, as was 
the writers and director's aim, that this is just a trial run 
for the big stuff that occurs later on in the film. 

Just a tantalyzing visual treat that holds the most 
jaded action fan. 

The bureaucratic Braithwaite approaches Lee with an 
obvious mission, but before he can describe just what 
that might be, Lee politely excuses himself to teach one 
of the young students his afternoon lessons. While the 
youth takes a series of jabs at a smug looking Lee, it gives 
our hero time to mouth a few proverbs from the Kung Fu 
proverbial school of one liners, most of which have little 
depth but provide an amusing sidelight to Lee’s 
character. After chastising the youth for lack of 
concentration, he smartly smacks his ward when he 
concentrates too intensely upon Lee's jabbing forefinger. 


As Lee tells him, “Бо not concentrate on the finger or 
you miss all that heavenly glory,” and his hand sweeps 
wide, gesturing past the drooping wisteria trees and to 
the sweeping blue skies. 

The youth looks properly chastised, but one can hardly 
blame him. Most of us ignorant slobs were looking just 
where he was looking when the smack in the face came 
from nowhere. 

Lee returns to Braithwaite and finally the plot begins 
to unveil. There is to be a martial arts tournament on the 
enigmatic, nearly impregnable island fortress of the 
villainous Han, and Braithwaite wants Lee to travel to 


that sinister den of evil as a secret agent. 

Before Lee commits himself (which we know instinc- 
tively he must), the film credits open with a screeching 
roar, courtesy one supposes of Lalo Schifrin’s orchestra 
since he's the one who composed the musical score, and 
the sound-track explodes immediately into a catchy 


theme song while the cameras make use of the five 
months the crew spent filming on location. 

As the credits end, we find Lee sitting in a sampan, 
obviously lost in thought. Flashbacks reveal Lee back at 
the Shaolin Temple as a troubled counselor tells Lee 
some hidden facts about his sister's death. 


And suddenly we are in a flashback within the 
framework of the original flashback. It's a maneuver that 
could have confused the story-telling elements of the 
film, but both scripter Allin and director Clouse keep the 
film cohesive. Each flashback is brief, setting up the 
antagonists that we know the heroes must eventually face 
in batt g combat. There is much more attention to 
dramatics in ENTER THE DRAGON than in most films 
of this genre and they are most carefully presented in 
giving each major character a background that allows 
the audience to relate on a superficial level with each of 
the three major protagonists. 

The counselor tells Lee that his sister committed 
suicide when it looked as if members of Han's staff would 
violate her body. Angela Mao Ling has the brief role as 
and though she isn't an actress of great 
The script doesn't call for any 


Lee's siste: 
subtlety it hardly matte 
great subtleties, and it would probably only detract from 
the film's impact if it did have such since the Martial 
Arts films tend toward little characterization at all. At 
least in this instance, as with this flash-back and the ones 
that follow, the audience's sympathies are immediately 
defined. 

Angela has been billed as the female Bruce Lee (one 
wonde what Germaine Greer thinks of the 
comparison), and she is effectively cast here, having a 
soft chin that hints at vulnerability and dark eyes that are 
liquidly frightened. Until she strikes out at the men who 
threaten her harm. 


This is only the second bit of action in the film, but it 
moves about its Hong Kong locations at a rapid clip as 
Angela battles O'Hara (silently played by Bob Wall) and 
his cohorts. The cohorts go down one by one as Angela 
gouges out eyes, kicks in groins, and all with a vulnerable 
feeling about her face. Sort of gets to you, doesn't it? 

The local neighborhood shuns involvement, shuttering 
their windows as she seeks escape. Finally she is 
cornered, and she knows her fate is inevitable. The 
camera changes to her point of view, and we watch 
O'Hara approach her, his face dripping blood where it 
had been slashed by the counselor who is telling Lee this 
story. Suddenly, into the image, appears a shard of glass, 
effectively huge and jagged; and immediately the 
audience is aware that she is going to commit suicide 
rather than face the tortures of her captors. O'Hara's 
sadistic face blurs before her eyes once the glass plunges 
into her flesh, and we are left with shouts of derision 
filling the theater. 


This atrocity must be avenged! 


Now that the villainy of Lee's major antagonist has 
been defined, we fade back into the first flashback. Lee is 
obviously moved, and when he visits Braithwaite's 
plush offices (which hints that the movie actually had 
some sort of budget) the audience is filled in on the 
activities of O'Hara's employer, the formidable Han. 

Han has this island, see, right out of old radio serials 
and comic-strips, and it is impregnable. Rather than 
ignore the fact that modern weapons can certainly cut 
down even one of Bruce Lee's expertise, it is explained 
that Han does not allow weapons on the island. It's a 
lame excuse, but one is willing to accept it, since one 
would rather see Lee go through his paces rather than get 
himself blown to shreds before he's able to do any of his 
superbly choreographed stunts. Han is suspected of 
running a drug operation from the island as well as 
kidnapping unsuspecting girls whom he uses as prosti- 
tutes after he has made addicts of them. 

Ah ha! Villain number two. 

Lee then goes to his mother and his sister's graves and 
makes a vow to them. And everyone knows how 
American audiences (and plenty of others) love 
vendettas. 

Lee's flashback is brought to an end. We see him 
staring moodily out over the grey, littered waters and cut 
to another figure heading toward the ship that will take 
all the Martial Arts contestants out to Han's island. 

Roper (John Saxon) is supposedly the white counter- 
part of Lee, though a bit more ruthless, more of a 
capitalistic gambler as it were. He fades into another 
flashback that affords us another brief king fu romp, this 
time on a golf course where Roper is approached by three 
obvious Mafia types who want him to pay up on a loan. 
Again, the flashback is effective. It details all the 
essentials that we need to know about Roper, gives 
another brief battle, and the producers make sure they 
capitalize on that other film favorite: the brotherhood. 
Roper takes out the three collectors, but he knows he’ll 
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have to flee the country, and the opportunity at Han's 
island might well win him a nice sum of money if he wins 
the tournament. 

Saxon is a much larger man than either Lee or Jim 
Kelly (who plays the third hero); and it is difficult for him 
to appear as agile or graceful as the other two (and 
therefore not nearly as effective) but he does manage to 
be convincing in his abilities. 

Williams (Jim Kelly) travels toward the same 


destination, looking with disdain at the slum riversides. 
Kelly is a personable character with a quick smile and 
slightly arrogant nature that is seldom offensive. Perhaps 
the cool image is a bit too calculated, but it isn't over 
emphasized since he is only one of three heroes the plot 
focuses on, and because of the added factor that this is 
still primarily Bruce Lee’s film. But with the addition of 
Williams the producers have covered all the angles. It 
has all the popular folk-heroes of our day. Now if only 
someone could work in some heroes of some of the less 
publicized but no less deserving minorities. For example: 
Why haven't we seen a Puerto Rican hero or heroine of 
late? Or an Eskimo super-cool stud? Or an Albanian 
gimmicks expert? Huh, how about that? 

At any rate, Williams flashes back into his own 
personal reveries. He is on his way to the airport, to travel 
to Hong Kong to participate in Han's tournament, when 
he is stopped by two bigoted cops. Their actions are 
stereo-typed and weakly motivated, but it does give 
Williams a chance to show his considerable style, 
unarming both policemen and sending one crashing 
through a fence where a guard dog tears into William's 
unfortunate victim. Williams steals the squad car, for 
some stupid reason since it would make him easily 
identifiable, and takes off for his plane. 

As the audience laughter subsides, the film fades back 
in on Williams, scowling at the poverty stricken junks 
and sampans that he passes. He smiles engagingly to one 
particular youngster letting us know that this has to be 
an okay guy cause he likes kids and everything. 

Williams arrives at the ship that will transport the 
Martial Arts Combatants to Han's Islands and is greeted 
warmly by Roper. 

“What you been doing since 'Nam?” Williams asks, 
obviously indicating that they served together in the 
Military, but it's a throwaway line and never pursued. 

“Напвіп” іп,” Roper answers, noticing that Williams 
is scowling in the best Clint Eastwood squint impression 
possible. 

“Same old Roper,” Williams mutters, but with 
warmth. 

“And you?” The dialogue is nothing if terse and 
concise. This is about as complicated as the dialogue 
by-play is going to get. 

Williams murmers another answer and then looks 
toward the harbor. “A slum's still a slum no matter 
where you go.” 

“Same old Williams,” chides Roper, ending the little 
by-play. 

Lee stands silently to one side, watching the activity on 
the ship as the different contestants size each other up. 
The journey to Han's island begins, and director Clouse 
tries for a few MUTINY ON THE BOUNTY type shots, 
the boat lifting on slate-grey waters. But the action isn't 
gone for long. 

The major strength of ENTER THE DRAGON as an 
action film is that it presents its villains in such short 
hand sketches. ¡With three or four quick cuts another 
despicable creep is presented. The despicable such and 
such who livens up the journey is a sullen, obnoxious type 
whom we are introduced to as a nameless Korean karate 


specialist. He doesn't do much for the Korean tourist 
trade. 
He kicks the 


in-boy, knocks over the barrel of fruit 
the boy is carrying, and everyone in 

him. Lee stand: n't but 
thirty seconds before the Korean seeks him out and 
challenges our man Lee is stoic, nearly mystical, and 
though the whole sequence is but a minor bit in the whole 
of the film, one can see the wheels behind the operation, 
buildingup the impenetrable image of Bruce Lee. It's in 


the grand heroic tradition, done with the roguish sense of 
humor of an early Harry Sherman production. 
Lee tells the Korean, “Му style is the art of fighting 
without fightin 
That intrigues not only the Korean but all of us. The 
art of fighting without fighting? The Korean asks, 
“What's that?” Lee plays the act to the hilt, as if the 
Koreans presence is of little concern to him. Finally, as if 
indulging a child, Lee gives in. He'll show him his “art” 
Lee suggests they'll need more room than the deck of 
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this boat for their combat and points to a distant island. 
That's to be the battle site! 

The Korean jumps into a skiff hanging on the side of 
their boat. Lee, imperiously, allows him past. 

Now what the hell is he up to? 

Nonchalantly, Lee unties the ropes holding the skiff 
and lets it drop into the water. The Korean is incred- 
ulous. The connecting line plays out in Lee's hands, and 
the small skiff drifts away from the main boat. Water 
cascades over the side of the skiff, drenching our token 
villain, and Lee threatens him with a stern authoritarian 
tone. “Don't try to pull yourself aboard or I'll let the rope 
во.” Which he does anyway, handing it over to the kids 
whom the Korean has been roughing up. 


The sequence wasn’t entirely humorous off-screen. 
Actor Peter Archer, who had the brief role of the 
nameless Korean, was nearly drowned during the scene. 
The waves actually did batter the little craft and he was 
nearly swept overboard. 

Beyond bringing Lee back to the prime focus of the 
film, this little encounter serves another purpose. The 
ship is now nearing the forbidden island of Han and the 
untold conflicts and terrors that wait there. The Korean 
has received his just desserts. 

Minor retribution for minor villainy. But the point has 
been remade. The major retributions are yet to come. 


The island of Han! 

Separated from the mainland by miles of ocean. 

Separated from the 20th Century by the decree 
of the enigmatic despot...HAN! 

The Martial Artists standing on the deck of the 
ship that approaches its forbidden terrain are 
grimly silent, as if they are all aware that once 
they step off this vessel, onto the wharves that 
stretch out into the cruel expanse of grey ocean, 
they will be totally isolated from the outside 
world. 

The island of Han! 

The center stage for Bruce Lee's last film, 
ENTER THE DRAGON! 

The island of Han! 

As Braithwaite, the bureaucratic, stiff-upper-lip, 
British governmental agent for some (as usual) 
unspecified organization (so you thought the Man 
From U.N.C.L.E. syndrome had been banished 
from our midst, huh?), informs Lee, “This is 
where you'll be going. An island fortress, really. 
After the war, the nationality of the island was... 
uncertain. And, sometime after that, Han bought 
it. 

“He lives like a King on that island. Totally self- 
sufficient. All of his efforts, seemingly, are 
directed toward supporting what he calls his 
School of Martial Arts. Han's only contact with 
the outside world is his tournament, which he 
holds every three years.” 

The island of Han! 

All of the scenes in ENTER THE DRAGON that 
have led up to this approach have been little more 
than a prologue, a brisk introduction of the film's 
protagonists and antagonists. 


The center stage is appropriately set, bizarre in 
its furnishings and exotic plants, touched with a 
brooding sense of malignancy. The perfect vil- 


lain's headquarters. It is more than vaguely 
reminiscent of lan Fleming's DR. NO (éspecially 
the book version) with whom Han bears some con- 
derable resemblance. But Fleming's arch villain 
had his predecessors (most prominently among 
them, Fu Manchu); and the island fortress was 
one of the mainstays of Saturday Matinee serials 
of the 1940s’s. 

The incredible display of the Martial Arts com- 
bat and vengeance that will enact itself upon this 
desolate isle, aided by judicious editing, brutal 
sound effects, all of which give the battle scenes 
—choreographed by Lee himself—the most 
maximum action effect. 

It works! 

And it is about to begin! 

Lee, Williams, and Roper are led off the ship, 
guided by a blonde woman who announces 
herself as their guide and hostess. In what is 
supposed to be a sultry voice (the Mata Hari type), 
she tells them her name is Tania. Director Robert 
Clouse has her slink through the role in femme 
fatale fashion, one of the many cliche caricatures 
in ENTER THE DRAGON. Unfortunately, Tania 
doesn’t quite fit the mold; and is.left so unde- 
veloped as a character, that she adds little to the 
film. She lowers her eyes meaningfully at Roper in 
an awkward attempt at a sloe-eyed burn; but her 
presence lacks the grandoise command that a 
Dragon Lady figure requires. One wonders why 
Han keeps her around the place. 

The paperback version of ENTER THE DRAGON 


describes Tania as being “outstanding anywhere” 
and downright irresistibly alluring. She’s less so 
in the movie. The sloe-eyed burns are not only 
awkward and contrived, but amatuerish. 

But John Saxon's Roper doesn't seem to mind. 
She's got him under “that old black magic” spell 
almost before his feet have touched land. 

Director Clouse wisely cuts to other observers 
as we get our first glimpse of Bolo, one of Han's 
training instructors at his vast Martial Arts 
school. Bolo may not be as impressive an 
adversary as Han’s right hand man, Oharra, but 
immediately, the tone of what is to come is set as 
a narrow-eyed Lee sights Bolo watching the 
artists disembark from the ship. Lalo Schifrin 
interjects a grim undertone of music at their eye 
contact. 

And then the group moves on! Past Martial Arts 
training camps, students attired in their Gi's, 
moving through basic training activities without 
the usual raucous sound effects splintering the 
theater house. It is probably the most realistic and 
authentic representation of Martial Arts technique 
that the film has, without frills or embellishments. 

Of course, for a film of this genre, that’s as it 
should be. But the viewer should be aware that 
what he is seeing here is basically more of what 
the true Martial Arts are all about. And that using 
this kind of ability is less flamboyant,absent from 
sound effects and glamour; and if, with regret, 
this physical and spiritual talent must be put into 
use, it results in damage to the human body that 
one will not stumble away from during the next 30 
seconds of film. Pain lasts, Friends. And some 
wounds never heal. It’s something to think about. 

If there are any detrimental effects to this kind 


of film, and | think there are very few—certainly 
not worth the kinds of attacks that have laid 
television low to a new level of blandness—it is 
that there are some who lose sight of the fact that 
this is just fantasy. Exciting! Dynamic! Pulse- 
pounding! Add your own adjectives. And as such, 
it’s exhilarating, pulsing through the blood 
streams and nerve endings. That’s what all the 
cheering and yelling is about. We've all been 
oppressed by some one or some thing at some 
time. And we’ve all wanted to kick ass at some 
injustice we’ve had enacted against us, whether 
real or imagined. And that’s just what the heroes in 
such films as ENTER THE DRAGON do, primarily 
Bruce Lee, who kicks with more style than most of 
us even imagine ourselves doing. 

But remember, there is always an overriding 
sense of human dignity and respect for life that 
prompts their anger and violence. And that is 
important to remember. Men with a callous dis- 
regard for human life (and don’t kid yourself, 
Friend, there are people like that out there) are 
nowhere near the kind of men who are great 
Martial Artists, including Bruce Lee. It contradicts 
basic precepts of the Martial Arts philosophy. 

The contestants are led into Han's palace, where 
they are presented with a royal feast. The set used 
for Han's royal inner realm is appropriately 
decorated. Bird cages hang from the ceilings. 
Waiters bear stretchers upon their shoulders, 
supporting tanks of water inside of which swim 
live lobsters. Now that’s opulence! Sumo 
wrestlers, jugglers and lovely young ladies supply 
amusement for the Martial Arts guests. 

The set was hand-crafted in Hong Kong, and 
was one of the areas that the American film 


makers had difficulties in communication with 
their Oriental hosts. Language can be a barrier, 
but more attempts of this type should be made. 
The end result is an/intricate set that looks lavish, 
an image which is definitely needed to establish 
believability in Han's wealth and decadence. 

Close to three months were spent building the 
sets and one amusing anecdote recounted by 
Producer Weintraub in Alex Ben Block's THE 
LEGEND OF BRUCE LEE tells that the acting 
profession is regarded with the same disdain as is 
the ancient profession of prostitution. Weintraub 
ended up having to use many such ladies-of-the- 
evening to fulfill the required number of parts. 
To make the matter a bit more ludicrous: with the 
exception of Angela Mao-ying's role as Lee's 
sister, and Braithwaite's secret agent, Mai Ling 
(Patty Chung) —who has infiltrated Han's quarters 
as one of his personal hand maidens—all the rest 
of the ladies in the film play little more than the 
role of female entertainers for the Martial Arts 
contestants. The producers probably figured they 
could mollify the Women’s Lib group with 
Angela's hapkido performance before she 
commits suicide. It didn't really work, Guys. 
Sorry. 

Lee, Willams, Roper, the rest of the budokas, 
and Han's other guests partake of the sumptuous 
feast. But there is an undertone of grimness. Even 
with the garish decor, Director Clouse has kept 
the mood heavy with impending danger, and 
screenwriter Michael Allin uses the few curt 


dialogue scenes in the same manner. 

Lee observes everything silently until Roper 
approaches him. Roper seems to be making a 
supreme effort to appear relaxed, but old Bruce 
sees right through that with one or two lines 
which only add further to Roper's discomfort. As 
Roper tells Williams when he joins his side, “Why 
do | have the feeling we're being fattened up for 
thekill!” ` 

His question is left unanswered. 

But the suspicion has been firmly implanted in 
all our minds. It is quite a bit like that, isn’t it? 

The tension continues. Lee is still surveying his 
surroundings. Then his head stops turning, 
although his face does not alter in expression. We 
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see Oharra, standing silently, way on the other 
side of the room. Lee says nothing. For a 
moment, their eyes connect. 

A silent conflict! 

Han makes his appearance, followed by six 
obedient girls. He sits upon his throne and all the 
entertainment ceases in mid-action. The sumo 
wrestlers stand in their tiny arena, locked in 
combat, unmoving while the master surveys his 
domain. 


Han welcomes the contestants with an artificial 
smile that contains no warmth. Shih Kien plays 
Han with great understatement for the most part, 
and his mirthless smile gives him a special 
malevolence. The character is little more than a 
caricature, but this time it is one that is more 
successful, due to casting, than the sex symbol 
role. He tells them the tournaments will begin on 
the morrow. Before he leaves he gives them a 
quick performance. His assistants quietly come to 
the fore, six submissive Oriental girls who have a 
clever way with razor sharp shurken darts. They 
use them to pierce pieces of fruit that Han tosses 
into the air. Their aim is remarkable! 

But the last girl, a petite little thing, is the most 
impressive. She holds the deadly little weapon in 
the palm of her hand. . .апа waits. Han tosses an 
apple into the air. The girl merely purses her lips, 
blowing lightly, and the dart lifts from her hand, 
moving silently through the air, digging into the 
dead center of the apple which then drops into 
Lee's hands! 

A bit much, that, but who cares. It's an enjoy- 
able bit, and though it disturbed some Martial 
Artists as being way too phony, it was a good bit 
of dramatics. Especially since it introduced 
Braithwaite's missing agent, Mai Ling! 

She has guided the pierced apple right into 
Lee's hands to let him know she's on his side. 
Now how she knew he was working for Braith- 
waite when supposedly she could not get in touch 
with him, or for that matter he with her, one will 
never know. But let's allow them that little slip-up. 

Han leaves the room with his entourage, and 
the mundane acts resume. Everyone is impressed. 
The characters in the film are impressed. We are 
impressed. Well, maybe everyone isn't impressed. 
Good old Bruce, with his impenetrable cool, so 
well calculated and delivered by both Lee and his 
producers, just takes it all in stride. 

The Dragon's got it all down pat. And we know 
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he ain’t gonna swallow no canary! Oharra is gonna 
beall his. 

As this scene ends, it might be worthwhile to 
note that the sets utilized in ENTER THE 
DRAGON are much more meticulously designed 
than in most Kung Fu films. It is a visual sign that 
the film was not merely a rushed “exploitational 
rip-off” as has happened so often. You've seen 
enough of the other kung fu flicks to know what 
I'm talking about, and it’s unfortunate that Direc- 
tor Robert Clouse and Producers Fred Weintraub 
and Paul Heller did not decide to continue in such 
a vein for their next feature after DRAGON. Their 
recent release, BLACK BELT JONES, is without 
the dramatic virtues of DRAGON; and Jim Kelly, 
who appeared so amiable as Williams in ENTER 
THE DRAGON, takes over the lead role in BLACK 
BELT JONES. The studied, super-cool image of 
Williams (his role was almost as calculated as 
Lee's) is lost. 

Kelly should not be blamed entirely for this 
travesty. It is clearly a rushed film, hot on the 
heels of its predecessor, DRAGON but without 
any of the care, time, or money invested. BLACK 
BELT JONES seems to think it can make its way 
with three thousand and thirty different styles of 
groin holds...all of which are supposed to be 
humorous...which is a little hard for anyone to 
believe...even in fantasy...although, who 
knows what's going on inside the heads of the 
grind house circuit or for those dwelling in Lower 
Slobvitus. 

It is also an insulting film in racial terms. 
Blacks, Italians, WASPS, and Orientals become 
its targets. Drawling blacks or super cool studs fill 
the screen; spaghetti slurping Italians provide 
what is supposed to be ethnic humor. Even those 
living in Lower Slobvitus should find something 
degrading about this film. 

One wishes that Clouse, Weintraub and Heller 
could have been content with their money maker, 
DRAGON and spent time and care on the next film 
they are preparing, GOLDEN NEEDLES, putting a 
few of the profits of the first film into the next to 
make even a better product. BLACK BELT JONES 
mars their reputation. 

1 digress from DRAGON for just a moment 
because | think this is an important point for both 
producers and the audience. Dating back to the 
old time serials when some producers would use 
most of their investment in the opening episodes 
to hook the viewer and then make the end 
chapters as cheaply as possible. The same thing 
has happened in many of our entertainment 
vehicles. They have been used to rip-off the 
people who love them. And often, if they had put 
back some portion of the profits of their first 
picture (as Saltzman and Broccoli did with the 
BOND films) they come out with a better film, a 
happier audience and a heftier profit. 

DRAGON has the look of a product that has 
taken time to craft. The sets are opulent, the 
musical score is striking (though there are a few 
moments when Lalo Schifrin lapses into his 
MISSION IMPOSSIBLE days); but the major 
distinction between ENTER THE DRAGON and 
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1 already 
have. 


Choose one, 
Mr. Roper. 


most Kung Fu films is that it involves the 
audience dramatically, using simple narrative 
ascension (in other words, building up the 
suspense). They did not start with the ‘biggest 
battle first, they led upwards, each time, until 
Bruce Lee puts on one of the greatest action 
exhibitions on film. 

And the action begins at nightfall! 

Tania makes the rounds to all the Martial Art- ' 
ists’ rooms, offering a selection of girls for 
“entertainment.” Williams decides to make time 
with no less than five ladies (adding another 
stereotype to our super cool stud, but this is one 
you won't find too many arguing against. Dig?). 
Lee remains aloof here, as he does in his other 
films, almost giving him a chaste image, much 
like the heroes of yesteryear. He does ask Tania to 
bring Mai Ling to his room. Roper takes Tania 
when it comes his time to choose a play-mate 


People disappear from here. 


girls. 
are called to Han’s 
quarters in the 
А middle of the night—, 


—and never 
heard from 
again! 


(what else can you call this entirely chauvinistic 


ritual); but while he is at play, along with 
Willams, Lee is talking in hushed tones to Mai 
Ling. 

She tells him that she is a virtual prisoner and 
that Han is using these tournaments to recruit an 
army of deadly Martial Artists. _ 

Lee dresses in black, moving like a cat. He 
glides into the dark, ready to invade the dangers 
of Han's fortress, and he moves with grace and 
style, almost effortlessly, blending into shadows 
when guards approach. He scales immense walls 
with ease, dropping down on the other side with 
barely a sound. 

He discovers a ventilator duct in one of 
the gardens. Lifting the plotted plants from a 
hidden trap door, he uncovers an immense under- 
ground operation! 

Quickly he takes a knotted rope from his small 
tote bag, ties it securely and then lowers himself 
into the abyss! 

Real hero stuff. 

But while he is hanging there, one of Han's 
guards discovers the rope topside. Quickly, the 
guard bends down, drawing a knife and starting to 
hack away at Lee's lifeline! 

Lee—aware of the danger—starts lifting himself 
as if he were weightless, trying to get back to the 
top before his foe saws through the rope. Hand 
over hand he propells himself upwards. Can he 
reach the top in time? 

The guard slices again and again at the rope, 
and it shreads rapidly. Suddenly, it parts. The 
lifeline is broken! 

He grins, triumphant! 

The rope falls into the depths. 

Has Lee fallen to his death? 


Of course not! 

He has already reached the top,hanging just in- 
side the door, and as the guard leans over to 
check what should be a shattered corpse below, 
Lee's fist snaps out, whacking into the guard's 
face. The audience cheers as the guard slams 
backward and Lee swings effortlessly out of the 
opening. Now guard after guard rushes him and 
Lee disposes of them with barely a glance. The’ 
guards never have a chance. One after another 
they are thrown, kicked, slammed to the ground. 
It's surprising that any of them ever pick them- 
selves up after that mauling, but in these Kung Fu 
films they usually do. Only to get knocked down 
again. 

tie makes his escape. Williams, in the 

meantime, has decided to take a breather from his 
entertainments, despite the warnings of one of 
the girls that he should not venture outside. 
Williams arrogantly walks out into the gardens, 
doing a few breathing exercises and such. He 
spots a human fly bounding over the wall into 
Han’s fortress. It is Lee returning, though he 
cannot recognize the figure due to the night and 
the distance. 

Willams shrugs the incident off, but we know 
that this portends further danger. Screenwriter 
Allin has structured DRAGON with many time- 
proven formulas, and he has done so with skill. 
The accused man mistaken for someone else’s 
crimes has a powerful effect upon an audience. 
Again, it is a fear and emotion that we have felt at 
some time in our own lives. 

Little more is made of the incident at this point, 
but the next morning as Lee is practicing 
movements within his room, the door opens 
behind him. 
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It is Oharra. 

Oharra! The sadist who is responsible for his 
sister's death. 

And Oharra speaks his first and only lines. 
Sullenly,.he tells Lee it is time to appear on the 
grounds. Lee, in the middle of a movement, turns 
slowly on one leg, the other still lifted, and glares 
at Oharra. The moment lingers. Lingers. Then, 
Oharra turns and leaves and as soon as the door 
closes we see Lee's face twist into rage, scream- 
ing, striking out and shattering the wall. We know 
that that inanimate object will soon become 
Oharra. 

Lee joins the ceremonies. Han sits overlooking 
the tournament grounds. Rows upon rows of men 
stand there, attired in their Gis. Han looks at them 
with the eyes of a Monarch before he speaks. The 
girls, Mai Ling and Tania, stand nearby. 

Han is displeased that one of his guests saw fit 
to take advantage of his hospitality last night and 
invade his private grounds. The guards who 
picked themselves up off the ground last night 
now standing meekly before him, ready for 
sentencing since they failed to whip our boy. Han 
orders Bolo (Yang Sze) to dispose of the 
incompetents. 

And he does. 

Each one dies under Bolo's brutal hands. The 
last guard is perhaps the most real figure in the 
entire movie. He watches each of his companions 
succumb to Bolo's strength, and with a frantic ef- 
fort he tries to run for safety. He is the only figure 
in the entire film who watches some guy take out 
a whole bunch of others and then realizes that he 
wants no part of that. 

He doesn't have a chance. There is no escape! 


The sequences are brutal and violent—in direct 
opposition to the flashy action we witnessed 
Bruce dish out the night before. Yet, even though 
the snapping of the last guard's neck and verte- 
brae is a horrendous act, Bolo still remains the 
third villain. Han and Oharra have first and second 
place, respectively. 

The tournaments begin and director Clouse 
lightens the mood as Williams and Roper go 
through their paces. Roper, always the gambler, 
gets Williams to act as a shill for him, taking 
several falls the way a hustler will lose the first 
few games. With each fall, he checks to see if 
Williams has made the bet for him, but Williams is 
enjoying his old friend's discomfort and holds it 
off as long as possible. 

Roper is facing the Korean that Lee shamed 
while traveling toward Han's island and, when 
Willams finally does make the bet, the Korean 
goes down to defeat once more. 

But then, the battle we have been waiting for 
begins. 

Oharra and Lee! 

Silently Oharra walks out into the arena. Lee 
waits for him, unmoving. Oharra jabs at some 
boards in a display of strength and the boards 
shatter. 

Confidently, Oharra turns back to Lee. 

Lee stands his ground and in best hero tradition 
speaks a slow and distinct one-liner that is a 
supreme challenge. Nice show. 

Unimpressed with Oharra's act, without any 
change of emotion on his face, Lee says, “Boards 
. - don't hit back!” 

The challenge has been hurled! 

Oharra studies Lee now, trying to read his foe's 


face. There is little there to read but we dissolve 
into the flashback, seeing Lee’s sister plunge that 
glass into her stomach. 

The back of the two mens’ hands touch now as 
they assume the starting position for the match. 
This is the battle we’ve been waiting for. 

The crowd watches. The audience watches. 

And when it happens, when Lee finally moves, 
damn if we don’t almost miss it! That is how 
quickly Lee's hand moves from the back of 
Oharra's hand and whacks him across the face, 
knocking him right off his feet. Oharra hasn't even 
had a chance to make a move! 

The crowd applauds. The audience grins, 
expectantly. There's more to come than this. We 
all know that! We'll save our applause! Somehow, 
we know, instinctively, on a gut level, that much 
more spectacular stunts are to come. 

Oharra stands. We have the feeling that he is 
amazed and rapidly gaining respect for his 
opponent. 

In slow motion, we watch the backs of those 
hands touch again. Again, the crowd watches. 
Again, the audience watches. ? 

Damn if we don't almost miss it again! Lee 
utilizes the same effect, yet it is so stunningly 
quick, we are once more taken off guard. Oharra is 
back on the ground, probably trying to figure out 
what in hell is happening here. 

The crowd applauds. The audience edges 
forward. 

Oharra stands for a third time. Lee stands 
before him, dancing before him, moving fluidly, 
his body like that of a serpent coiling to strike. 
The movements are fun to watch and are, perhaps, 
one more instance of the mystique that Lee was 


creating as a screen hero. The others might have 
won, but what other moved so confidently, with 
so much assurance? None of them! 

And none of them pull this next incredible 


.stunt. Lee’s pacing in this fight scene is superb. 


The choreography is beautiful. 

Oharra is wary now. The hands touch for a third 
time. Oharra is ready to guard his head. Lee feints 
to hit high, catches Oharra low, spilling him once 
more to the ground. In frustration, Oharra 
clutches at Lee’s leg, trying to smash him to the 
ground. 

What occurs next seems virtually impossible. 
One sees no trampoline in evidence or any other 
device to aid Lee in an amazing stunt that is stunt 
work and show biz at its best. 

Oharra twists at Lee’s leg, but the Dragon does 
not fall. It is the first time he really lets us see his 
flame in the film. Before, he has been competent 
and efficient; but the depths of his talent have 
been hidden. Not any longer! 

In one fluid moment, Lee flips into the air, 
spinning into acomplete circle to land back on his 
feet, once more facing his opponent. But Oharra, 
during that little exhibition, has been kicked 
savagely in the face, while Lee was somer- 
saulting! 

It is at that point in time, that one wishes there 
were instant replay in movies. 


TE dragon is not even breathing heavily. 

He waits for his victim, and his eyes do not betray 
him. Oharra lies flat on his back, looking up into the face 
of Bruce Lee, and perhaps he does not see Lee as a 
symbolic, human incarnation of the legendary dragon, 
but the audience viewing ENTER THE DRAGON is 
most certainly aware of it. Oharra is not even aware that 
he is more a victim than an opponent to Lee, or that this 
is more than a mere Martial Arts exhibition. He has no 
knowledge that the man who dances before him, who has 
beaten him to the ground, is brother to the girl he once 
tried to molest. 

But he has become aware of one important fact! 


„This man who waits for him to attack is not going to 
fall easily. With a shout of insensate fury, Oharra 


attacks. Lee drops under the kick, his legs driving force- 
fully out, and Oharra practically runs into the foot that 
slams into his groin. Oharra goes down. Obviously. 

But what's more amazing is that he gets back up to 
launch another aggressive act! In case no one has told 
you, one does not usually feel very aggressive after a drop 
kick to the groin. One usually wants to lie in a fetal 
position until one learns whether or not one is going to 
live or die, and perhaps, for awhile, one hopes it will be 
the latter. 

But this is the King of the Kung Fu movies and such a 
thing as a kick to the groin hardly slows a good villain 
down. Oharra picks himself off the ground, and launches 
himself time after time at Lee, each attempt ending in 
humiliation and an added assortment of bruises. 


Han watches his right hand man face these indignities 
without comment, but the rest of the Martial Arts 
observers are more vocal in their amazement of the fight. 

The audience is just as vocal, if not more so. They have 
been skillfully manipulated in hating this silent villain, 
and it is a major credit to the screenwriter and director 
that Oharra has such a despicable aura, when he has 
spoken no more than one line during the entire movie. 

It is surprising that Michael Allin and Robert Clouse 
decided to have Lee meet the man who caused his sister 
to commit suicide so early in the film. One would have 
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thought they'd leave it to the final reel, that final 
vendetta, but, of course, one is not aware during one's 
initial viewing of DRAGON that both Allin and Clouse 
have more sensational heroics than the defeat of one man 
in mind. 


Bruce Lee has paced the fight well. It mounts in 
savagery until Oharra is nearly maniacal. Oharra's 
tormented screams of futile assault; the sound effects of 
each calculated blow; the countermoves made by Lee are 
splendidly timed. Lee’s insistence on authenticity in these 
fight scenes lend to their impact. When Oharra is finally 
reduced to a primitive state and picks two discarded 
bottles up from the ground, they are bottles that are 
made of real glass! No spun sugar here, folks! 

It's the real thing. 


Lee was actually cut during the filming of that 
sequence, and it's probably only sheer luck that Bob 
Wall (who played Oharra) wasn't sliced up as well, since 
he had to land upon the shattered shards after his 
treacherous attack is thwarted. That little bit of 
authenticity kept Bruce from filming for near a week, 
and from this point on Bruce is in nearly every scene of 
the film. He probably gave the movie moguls behind the 
scenes many a sleepless night. 

Oharra's final defeat opts for what has become a 
motion picture cliche. The slow motion sequence. Sam 
Peckinpah gave popularity to such a gimmick in his film 
THE WILD BUNCH, but his imitators have seldom used 
it with the knowledge or insight that Peckinpah has. 
Fortunately, director Clouse uses this filmic cliché in just 
this one sequence. There is no need to pad the action 
here as often seems to be the case when this slow motion 
device is used on television shows. 

Lalo Schifrin distorts the ENTER THE DRAGON 
theme music, and Oharra's end has a psychotic taint to 
it. Lee kicks the bottles from Oharra's hand, snaps a kick 
into his opponent's head, and then leaps into the- air, 
stomping onto Oharra. The film lingers on Lee's face for 
a moment, and there seems to be almost a contradiction 
in the film's basic precept at this point. For the first time 
we are allowed to see emotion on Lee's face; and it is 
nearly sensual, almost sexual, in its implications. This 
odd combination of sex and violence is a distinct 
separation from the rest of the fights that occur in the 
movie (except, perhaps, for the end sequence where Han 
rips open Lee's flesh and Lee pauses to stop and taste his 
own blood); and it is a curious inclusion. And since the 
slow motion technique lingers on this reaction, one 
wonders about its purpose. Before this, we have seen Lee 
as very chaste and pure. Is it violence that turns him on? 
Or was Lee trying to express the fact that the retribution 
was an emotional catharsis as well as a physical one? 
Perhaps a more important question is how the audience 
interpreted the scene. 

Lee steps away from his victim. He is still breathing 
steadily. 

Oharra is dead, but the film's creators immediately 


establish Han as the reigning villain. Almost at once, the 
scenes focus on Han, as he calls Williams to his inner 
sanctum. And the master of this formidable island is a 
fine replacement. 


Han accuses Williams of being the one that invaded 
his underground fortress the night before. Williams, the 
karateka specialist, at first takes the accusations with 
amusement, until he realizes that he is surrounded by 
Han's menacing henchmen. 

“Man, you come right out of a comic book,” he says in 
his best super cool stud voice, and before we hardly have 
a chance to consider whether that's a derogatory state- 
ment on the part of the filmmakers, the ENTER THE 
DRAGON theme blasts over the soundtrack and 
Williams is battling for his life. 

In true villain tradition, Han does not fight fair. When 
Williams has valiantly taken out Han's underlings, he is 
set upon by their leader. No passive leader is Han, as we 
have been led to believe, and he quickly displays his 
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bone-fide credentials as a despicable creep. 

Williams chops at Han's arm and nearly shatters his 
hand. From that point on, it is nearly all downhill for 
Williams. Han mercilessly batters the karateka expert 
senseless, knocking him straight through a wall into an 
opium den that is populated by tattooed women who 
laugh in hideous counterpart to Williams’ brutal 
beating. 

Han has been using metal hands to shatter Williams’ 
flesh. This is a bizarrely effective scene, almost surrealis- 
tic in nature, a studied contrast to the fight we have 
witnessed only moments before out on the Martial Arts 
tournament courts. Its purpose is explicit. Williams 
callous bludgeoning under these unfair tactics have 
already faded Oharra's atrocities into the past. There are 
new atrocities to avenge! 

It is also a twist in plot structure that takes the 
audience totally off-guard. Coming on top of the 
unexpected death of Oharra as major villain so early on 
in the film, the audience does not know what to expect 
next. Yet, in structure, this development is not so 
dissimilar to a ploy used in most of the Hong Kong 
Kung Fu films. One of the good guys normally meets a 
bad end, which prompts another of the good guys into 
perpetrating the final orgiastic blood bath. At first, it 
seems surprising that the makers of DRAGON would 
decide to kill Williams. He is certainly presented as a 
more likeable personality than Roper, our third pro- 
tagonist, and one might have thought they'd fear losing 
some of the black audience by taking Williams out. But 
he goes down bravely, and against unfair odds, and not 
before he has displayed his prowess as a Martial Arts 
combatant. Besides, before this point in time, they 
haven't given John Saxon's Roper much to do, and 
there's little sense having a name personality if you don't 
put him to some use. 

They do so immedia as Roper is invited to Han's 
quarters. One wonders if he's going to get it too. 

Han seems to be testing Roper as he leads him through 
a museum of ancient sadistic weapons, including a 
guillotine. 

“This is the only angle I care to see it from,” Roper 
tells Han. 

Han motions toward the indentation for the neck 
carved into the base of the guillotine. “If you please, Mr. 
Roper,” he says with a mocking smile. 

“You mean you want me to put my head on that 
thing?" Roper asks incredulously, as well he might. 

Han smiles the smile of all villains. “An act of faith,” 
he offers. 

“Umm. Pm a man of little faith, Mr. Han,” Roper 
replies wisely. 

The background music is properly ominous as Han 
picks up a cat and places it upon the chopping block. 
Roper and the audience watch warily as this fiend puts 
his hand upon the triggering mechanism. If there were 
any doubts to Han's replacement of Oharra's throne of 
corruption, it is rapidly being dispelled. 


Very few people can be totally ruthless. It isn't easy. 


It takes more strength than you might believe.” The 
hand wávers on the mechanism that holds the blade 
above the cat's head. 

Roper steps forward. He’s had enough of this 
madness. He lifts the cat off the guillotine and then faces 
Han. He seems to be wondering, as are we, just what Han 
is up to. Han reveals that quickly enough, taking Roper 
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into his underground laboratories where shipments of 
heroin are being prepared. He wants Roper to represent 
his crime cartel in the United States and Roper suddenly 
understands Han's motives for having the Martial Arts 
tournaments on his impregnable island every three years. 
“It's a great way to recruit new talent, huh?” he asks 
Han. 

The underground labyrinth is a maze of depravity. 
Shanghied men, hopelessly hooked on Han's-drugs, are 
behind bars. Roper is viewing them with disdain when 
suddenly we see something that he doesn’t. Williams, 
nearly naked, is held by chains above what looks like a 
pool of acid. Roper turns about and is brought up short 
by the sight of his friend. Williams is dead! 


And Han just smiles. 

Smiles as a winch is released and Williams is dropped 
into the frothing liquid. 

Talk about insidious. 

The stage has been set for the scenes that were made to 
build a legend. Each act has led toward this inevitable 
climax. 

The dragon re-enters. The dragon, and after these next 
sequences there can be no doubt, was Bruce Lee. The 
title of the film is but a symbolic representation; for the 
posturing, dramatic effects and confrontations, sum 
total, lead to Lee as an impervious dragon, waiting for its 
attackers, nonchalant and slightly sneering at the 
nostrils, contemptuous flame lighting the dark eyes. 

The dragon has entered. And of all the Kung Fu 
battles that have filled movie screens in the last year, this 
is the grand-daddy of them all. ENTER THE DRAGON 
is superior within its genre, which is basically a medium 
of a series of choreographed battles. The film meets the 
basic dramatic requirements of other, more enduring 
genres; but within its own context it is magnificent, 
because these upcoming battles are so well executed and 
edited that others in the Kung Fu/Martial Arts medium 
are pale by comparison. 

The entire film has led to this moment of Bruce Lee 
invading Han’s underground complex for the second 
time. The other facets are spicing to keep the menu tasty; 
but this is the main course, and Lee isn’t playing second 
ana anymore. No more plunging off rooftops after 
failing to tackle a stiff-limbed James Garner as he did in 


MARLOWE! No more wasting time teaching a blind 
acting James Franciscus how to fend for himself in the 
television series, LONGSTREET. And certainly, the 
role of Kato would be nothing more than distant history. 

Lee moves like a cat. His litheness is incredible. As we 
fade from Roper's shock to night, we are immediately 
aware that the climatic moments are underway. Lee is 
back at the entranceway to the underground plant, 
moving through the shadows as if he is a part of them; 
but when he lifts the flower plant that stands atop the 
trapdoor down into Han's underground kingdom, he is 
greeted by an added precaution. 

A cobra! 

And like the glass, it's the real thing, Gang! 

The cobra had been devenomed before the scene was 
filmed, though that wouldn't have been guarantee 
enough for me, and the snake actually sank its fangs into 
Bruce during the filming of the sequence. Becoming a 
legend isn't the easiest thing in the world to do. 

Lee takes the cobra's appearance in stride. 

Unruffled, he turns his small tote bag inside out, over 
his hand, and then. . .reaches for the snake and cups his 
hand over the darting head! 

Still unperturbed, he stuffs the rest of the writhing 
serpent into the tote bag and then descends via rope into 
the caverns, taking his package with him. He moves with 
great stealth past Han's addict pens, locating the radio 
transmitter center that the Agency man Braithwaite had 
told him about. 

Creeping under the waist high partitioning, Lee crawls 
to the door of the enclosure. Beyond the glass windows, 
we can see two monitors inside the radio room. Lee 
releases the cobra from its cloth prison and then purpos- 
fully snaps his fingers into the back of the snake’s head. 
Its venomous sacs fill dangerously! 

It doesn't bother Lee a bit. He slides the door open, 
sends the snake in, waits leisurely while the radio 
operators inside panic and come crashing through the 
glass windows. As soon as they are gone, Lee is moving 
lithely again, using the radio to contact Braithwaite while 
he keeps the cobra at length with his feet. Some trick 
that. 

Warning sirens fill the cavern and before Lee can 
make good his escape there are more guards surrounding 
him than one can count. And they keep on coming like 
cockroaches. Innumerable. It's safe to say that Bruce 
Lee, in this cavern fight alone, takes out near 100 men. 

And does it with great style. 


With such violent display of action, one might think it 
odd to compare Lee's battle choreography with the basic 
precepts of ballet; but they are more alike than one 
would think. Stunt sequences, especially of the type 
performed by Lee and all these unknowns who attack 
him іп the name of Han's guards, involve complex, 
intricate maneuvers. Each action has a cause and effect. 
Each motion must have a complimentary motion. 

Think of it this way: Bruce Lee can throw the most 
devastating, powerful blow ever seen on the screen, kick 
out at another foe, leap into the air and hurtle into 
another couple of extras; but if none of them react to that 
startling display, the impact is lost. Each thrown punch 
is dependent upon the reaction to its delivery. 

Lee disarms all of his foes, using their own weapons 
against them; shattering skulls—for the most part 
bloodlessly—as countless idiots keep running toward 
what has to be a human fighting machine. Even when he 
is near knee deep in crumpled bodies, Han’s minions still 
haven't the sense to retreat. They keep right on coming. 
And they keep right on getting it. 

The fight is one of the most splendid exhibitions of this 
type ever put onto film. Lee is credited with arranging 
these sequences, and they are incredibly well choreo- 
graphed. 

The dragon entered. . .and conquered! 

It was also, unfortunately, his swan song. It was not 
intended to be that way. Just the opposite, in fact. 

This magnificent display of heroics (one man against 
innumerable odds, effortlessly laying low enemy after 
enemy) was not meant to be Bruce Lee's last such battle, 
his last encounter with countless foes lusting for his 
death. This fight was to have been the first of many. And 
he was to be the celluloid dragon, breathing mythical 
flames through the lightning flashing of his limbs and 
the sweat glistening on his superbly conditioned body. 
This was not supposed to be a swan song. 

Reality just turned it into one. 
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Han's guards are a zealous lot. The first dozen or so try 
using their bare hands on our man Lee, and the caverns 
echo with their defeat, and skull-cracking sound effects. 
Some of them bring long, heavy staffs into play, and 
promptly have them used against them. But the most 
flamboyant of the weapons are the nunchakus. 

Nunchaku! For the uninitiated, the nunchaku are two 
lethal, hexagonal rods linked together by a length of 
chain. Alex Ben Block, in his book, “The Legend of 
Bruce Lee,” quotes Joseph Artesi, director of a karate 
school in Bridgeton, New Jersey, as stating that these two 
rods can generate 1600 pounds of pressure at the point of 
impact. The human bone breaks at about 8% pounds of 
pressure. It doesn't take a genius to figure out that these 
sticks are dangerous. 


Bruce Lee used the nunchakus for showmanship in his 
movies. They are very flamboyant weapons, and in 
DRAGON, he does a reprise of the old Western cliché, of 
the hero spinning the gun miraculously and then, after a 
series of incredibly complex maneuvers, letting it drop 
into the holster. Bruce substitutes the nunchakus for 
guns. It's a remarkable performance. The average guy 
has to be careful that he doesn’t take off his head just 
trying to twirl those damn things. Bruce makes them act 
as if they were but living extensions of his arm. 

Still, it might be pointed out that Bruce actually 
disliked the nunchakus, and outside of show-biz, never 
used them. He believed the human body to be the 
ultimate weapon. Also, the nunchakus are not toys, as 


some brilliant money-hungry nunchaku manufacturers 
would have you believe. You can hurt yourself. You can 
hurt someone else. Badly! Without the spiritual 
connection behind the physical reality of these weapons, 
without respect for human life, these “toys” lose their 
flamboyance. Bruce Lee, were he alive today, would 
probably frown upon their indiscriminate usage and 
connection with his name. 

Bruce does try valiantly to escape. Waiting for an 
elevator, he kicks, slashes, back-kicks, jump kicks out an 
indeterminate number of foes, only to have the elevator 
doors open and reveal that its insides are packed with 
more adversaries. 

But all good things must come to an end. 

The fight across the length of Han's underground 
complex comes to an end when steel walls slam down into 
place, imprisoning Lee. He takes the imprisonment 
calmly enough. He sits down, sweating but hardly out of 
breath, wraps the nunchakus over his shoulders, and 
shifts into the lotus position, conserving his energy. 

Han's voice comes from a speaker. “Тһе battle with 
the guards was magnificent. Your skill is. ..extra- 
ordinary. And I was going to ask you to join us.” 

We cut abruptly to the man who got Lee into all this. 
Braithwaite. He is just awakening to find that Lee has 
sent a message from Han's island nearly an hour before. 
Bureaucracy has screwed up once again! 

Dawn comes to Han's island, and because of the 
military snafu, none of the law agencies have arrived. Lee 
stands with Bolo by his side. A small rope holds the 
dragon's hands behind his back. One tries to imagine 
how many men it took to get those ropes on Lee, but the 
thought that once on the ropes could hold him, after 
witnessing the tremendous exhibition, is nearly beyond 
imagination. 

When Roper refuses to kill Lee, Han sics the deadly 
Bolo on him. Lee offers to step in for Roper, but Roper 
waves him off. Many foreign audiences were reportedly 
annoyed that Lee did not take Bolo out. The fanatics of 
any genre are nothing if not fervid in their rampant 


fantasies. Lee has just taken out an entire armada of 
men, not to mention Oharra, and he is going to take on 


Han in just moments. 

Another incredible aspect of the movie is that 
surrounding Lee and Roper are hundreds of more 
guards. After Lee has disabled and/or killed so many 
during the night, one wonders if Han's supply of human 
drones is inexhaustible. 

While Roper battles Bolo, Mai Ling, Braithwaite’s 
double agent, lets the prisoners free. The conflict ends 


when Roper kicks Bolo in the groin. Bolo is one of the 
few guys who reacts in a plausible manner to such 
stimuli. He falls down and plays dead. 

Han calls down half of everybody in the world to 
descend on Lee and Roper, and, in the tradition of that 
grand, old colloquial expression: All hell breaks loose! 

The prisoners converge on the scene while Lee and 
Roper start hammering away at the human hordes which 
press in upon them. Han decides events are going 
downhill, especially after he hooks a bear claw onto the 
end of his left arm and fails to rip Lee to shreds. A brutal 
swipe is dodged and the three spikes dig into wood. For a 


moment Han is trapped, but the melee occurring about 
he and Lee saves him when several nondescript guards 
come between them. Han jerks his arm lose, leaving 
the claw behind. 

Lee gives chase and eventually catches up with Han 
inside the museum that Han guided Roper through. Han 
breaks open one of the glass display cases and pulls from 
it another attachment for his left arm. 

Four deadly blades nearly a foot long! 

He attaches them and turns to face Lee. Lee is not 
disturbed. 

The camera places him in the background and the 


You have offended 
my family...and you 
have offended 
Shaolin Temple. 


wicked looking blades are kept up close, pointed toward 
Lee's flesh. The sense of dramatic pacing is kept unbear- 
ably taut. They have built up to this final confrontation 
and they do not disappoint their audience. 

Lee ducks under the blades, kicks out and sends Han 
flying. It is the first of many such encounters, until Han 
finally makes a hit with those blades. They leave four 
welts across Lee's stomach, As in FISTS OF FURY, Lee 
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touches his wound, takes a taste of his blood and goes 
into an insensate fury. A startling kick sends Han 
hurtling right through one of the display cases! 

One has to give Han credit. He keeps on getting up. A 
foolish thing to do. 

At one point, Lee locks Han’s head within the crook of 
his arm, and he kicks up to the imprisoned face with 
such rapidity that four or five kicks have occurred within 


as many seconds. Seconds, not minutes! 

Desperate, Han hurls a spear at Lee, but our man is 
too quick for him and the weapon thuds into a revolving 
wall, going completely through it. Han finally se 
escape through that wall. Lee follows. Cautiously. 

The room beyond is a mäze of mirrors. Reflection 
upon reflection. Into infinity. It’s been done before, but 
Director Clouse uses it effectively. Neither Lee nor the 
audience can tell where the real image of Han is until 
those steel shafts slice open the side of Lee's face. 


And then he is gone, hidden in the maze. 

Clouse directs the scene with a nice eye for visuals. The 
camera work is never too tricky. It does not distract from 
the tension of this stalking sequence; but, as with the 
earlier scenes of William's death, it gives the fight a 
distinct visual identity. 

A second time, Han slashes at Lee, this time clawing 
up his back! 

Lee begins striking out at Han’s mirror images until he 
connects with the real McCoy. Finally, in a multiple 
screen image, Lee hurtles into the air, slamming into 
Han. Han is sent flying backward, right into the spear 
point that has been protruding from the wall. The spear 
plunges through Han's back and out his chest. 

The dragon remains standing. 

Within the action genre, a classic rendition of mayhem 
has ended. Lalo Schifrin's music is appropriately moody. 
It would have been difficult to top the extraordinary 
display of battering fists and feet that Lee put on, and 
one wonders what Lee would have devised to lure back 
that mass audience which can so quickly become jaded. 
Unfortunately, we'll never know. 

Outside, we learn that Tania is dead, Roper leaning 
over her. Her death lacks any emotional content since she 
has been little more than a caricature, but it is surprising 
that they did not play up her death scene a bit more. 

Lee walks out into the carnage, gives Roper a “thumbs 
up” sign, and the sound track blasts over with music 
reminiscent of Schifrin’s Mission: Impossible score. It 
signals the arrival of the military helicopters. 

The camera cuts to a close shot of that bear claw Han 
used earlier. The weapon is harmless now. Forever 
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stilled. The end credits flash over the screen. It is 
finished. The dragon has made his last celluloid gesture, 
and there is no need for long, drawn out, tearful good- 
byes. 

And the screen darkens. 

Waiting. 

Waiting for the next performance. 


Learning to keep the “one point” is nec- 

essary before a student can continue the 

study of aikido. Only by relaxing the 

body and concentrating on the “one 

point” сап he perform with perfect 

balance. This “one point” is located two 

inches below the navel and is considered / 
the body's center of gravity. 


\ The power of “ki” is controlled by the 

aikidoist in such a way that he can make 

, it flow whenever it is needed. He can 

| sense the direction of his opponents ki 

Н and сап move out of the way of his op- 

і ponents attack. Не can then direct his 

| power by joining his Ki, with his 
. | opponents. 


The “unbendable arm” = a 
simple demonstration of 
the power of the ki. Relax 
and bend the arm as 
shown. Extend the fingers 
and concentrate on the 
flow of the ki through the 


arm and out the fingertips. 
The mind should be ab- 
solutely clear as your 
opponent attempts to bend 
this unbendable arm. 


“Thinking low” can prevent someone from 
lifting you as shown. It is performed easily if 
you are stiff but if you relax and concentrate on 
keeping your “one point” low, it becomes im- 
possible to lift you. Try it and see. 


Both the “опе point” and the power 
of the “ki” come into play as an 
aididoistidefends himself against an 
attacker.| Again, relaxation is the 
most important point to remember 
as we "нетрі to perform these 
demonstrations of secret power. 


“ 


(Continued from page 35) 


benevolent instructor at Bruce Lee's school in THE 
CHINESE CONNECTION adapting to the role of a vile 
and merciless villain in this one. 

I don’t know quite where to begin. Quite simply, 
“BLOOD FINGERS” (distributed by Sands Films) is the 
worst Kung Fu film, released on the uptown circuits, that 
I һауе viewed. There is only one positive thing that I can 
say about the whole magilla, and that's a few words 
about the actor who plays our hero. His name is Alan 
Tang and he is good— and, believe me, it was no easy job 
determining that through horrible choreography and 
worse photography. But Tang is good. Tang is another in 
that long line ‘(standing clear around the block, I 
understand) being billed as “the new Bruce Lee.” Most 
of them are indeed very good, but not Bruce Lee, and I 
think they'd do better getting themselves billed as the 
“unique Alan Tang,” the “one and only Barry Chan,” 
and so on. 

Two brothers, Wu and Che, are searching for their 
uncle. They go into a restaurant they think is owned by 
their uncle and order up, telling the waiter that they 
know the boss. When they discover sadly that their uncle 


is no longer there and reveal that they can’t pay for the 
food, a fight breaks out. But a henchman of King Chan, 
a rackets boss, stops the fight. He admires the youths’ 
fighting skills and tells them that King Chan is a good 
friend of their uncle and that they should see Chan at 
once! 

Chan is one of those aimiable-slimey villains that make 
you feel like you want to crawl off into a hole or else 
punch him out. In that way he is partially effective, if he 
just weren't so back-offish. The only thing more frus- 
trating than a reluctant hero is a reluctant villain. No, he 
is not the new Fu Manchu! 

King Chan introduces them to his daughter, the lovely 
Ying Ying, and promises to help them find their uncle. 
Wu takes an immediate shine to Ying Ying and it is not 
long afterwards that they are married. What Wu doesn't 
suspect is that he's been set up. Unbeknownst, even to 
Ying Ying, as soon as they were married, King Chan had 
Wu insured for a great sum of money. Now King Chan 
has elected to have Wu murdered! 


Meanwhile Che is helping some of King Chan's boys as 
they beat up the son of a merchant who won't pay 
protection (this film totally abandons heroic ethic. Che 
hasn't been duped, he knows what he is doing). But when 
the merchant comes on the scene, Che is astonished to 
discover that the merchant is his uncle who was put out 
of his previous business by King Chan's ruthlessness. 
The fight just stops and Chan's thugs just kind of 
disappear while Che acts all buddy-buddy with his Uncle 
and his cousin (whom, if you recall, he was beating up 
mere seconds before). 

Che's uncle tells him that King Chan is evil, but no one 
seems particularly upset about it. Che, after exchanging 
niceities, returns to fetch Wu. 

Не discovers that Wu is dead and so is Ying Ying (I 
won't go into it, but Chan accidentally murdered her 
when she refused to sign the insurance papers). Che is 
enraged and decides to kill King Chan. 

So much for the story— and it's one of the better 
aspects of this film. Not that the story was any good, but 
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everything else about this film was absolutely putrid. 

I don't know who filmed this movie but he could have 
learned technique from the photographer of DEEP 
THROAT! Oh, sure, photography has never been a 
particular strong point with these films and we've come 
to accept a lot, but this is far more sub-standard than any 
other I've witnessed. It's not just the graininess and bad 
color, it’s the camera jerking about incoherently, the 
cameraman unable to even follow the actors properly and 
all of it leaving you with the distinct feeling that you're 
watching the film from inside an electric blender 
someone just switched on to puree! 

The actors are bad in the worst way. I’ve never judged 
any of these films in terms of serious acting and I’m not 
starting now. I’m talking about fighting, which is the one 


the foot couldn’t have landed closer than three feet away. 
And these were things I only managed to catch when, 
between the actors, photography and choreography, I 
could tell what was going on! 

But then they added the final insult, the final attack 
upon boredom worn senses. Gore. Not to be confused 
with blood. 

Don't misunderstand me— I’m not out to censor the 
world and 1 don't just condemn blood and gore out of 
hand. It can be effective, it can serve a purpose, if only as 
part of that audience manipulation I've mentioned 
before. I thought Sam Peckenpah’s STRAW DOGS a 
very excellent film. I didn’t enjoy the film, but I felt 
recompensed for the savagery and brutality I was 
subjected to in that it caused me to ask questions, to feel 
and it gave me a great deal to think about. On the other 
hand, the gore in BLOOD FINGERS doesn’t interest me 
at all, not even conjuring false sympathy for any of the 
characters. It is all flat and pointless, stripped of grief, 
excitement or even shock value. 

There's no need to go on. We have a Kung Fu film 
with a lot of bad Kung Fu, an action film without 


thing, in a Kung Fu film, I don’t feel it's too much to ask 
of the actors. Like I say, I think Alan Tang and the 
villain are good, but some of the others I’m not sure can 
even fight. Constantly in the backgrounds of fight scenes 
I could spot “fighters” performing what I can only call a 
wet noodle kata. Others were just slugging and a few 
others ended up on the seat of their pants. One might 
tend to shluff off all the blame on the choreography, and 
they would certainly have a good case. But it’s far more 
than that— because we have people here who simply 
can't perform. 

However, neither is the choreography blameless. Far 
from it! Most of the fighting form is plain bad— you 
have kicks snapped out that bowl over an opponent when 
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suspense, а һего who fails at any attempts to command 
sympathy from the audience and, overall, a banal, 
vacuous film with virtually no compensation. 


Which brings us to THE SCREAMING TIGER, 
released through American International Pictures, Inc. 
There is nothing spectacular about this film, it is your 
averäge martial arts film. Nothing more— nothing less. 
A good time, a weak script and fair fights but there were 
occasional elements, here and there, sprinkled amongst a 
battery of ceaseless fighting and muddled confusion that 
occasionally rose above the average. 


There are some unusual ingredients popping up in the 
film from time to time. Most noticable is the fact that, 
with the exception of flashbacks, the whole film takes 
place in Japan. It's still Japanese oppressing Chinese, as 
is a predominant theme with these films, only this time 
there's an even greater ratio of Japanese. At least 
Japanese vs. Chinese schtick is less racist in SCREAM- 
ING TIGER than in some other films, since our hero's 
beef is mainly with one Japanese Karate master. Our 
hero ends up teaming with another Japanese school, 
showing that not all of them are evil. 

The “plot,” centers around our hero, Tai Wan, 
travelling through Japan in search of the man or men 
who slaughtered his village back in China. Tai's only clue 


is a man's perfume sash found clasped in one victim's 
hand. At the time the film opens, there is a festival in 
progress. A group of pickpockets (whom we later 
discover work for the men Tai seeks) make the mistake of 
trying to victimize our hero. Despite their Karate skills, 
they are sent fleeing, tails between their legs. However, 
when a female member of the pickpocket ring (Yen Chu) 
takes a try, she fares much better. She succeeds in getting 
his purse and passing it on, but it doesn't take Tai long to 
figure out what happened. He follows her for the rest of 
the day and finally corners her after dark. With some 
urging, she agrees to take him to his money. 

We now switch to where this pickpocket is gathered 
(we are led to believe that it's pretty big business in this 
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neck of the woods). In this scene, two young girls are tied 
to posts and flogged for not bringing in enough returns to 
satisfy one of the bandits. After the flogging, the bandit 
proceeds to kill the youngest girl with his bare hands. It 
seems a bit over-done, but it isn't graphically convincing. 
Rather than worry about losing your lunch, I suggest you 
have some popcorn ready to alleviate the boredom. 

Anyway, Tai and Yen Chu appear on the scene. Yen 
Chu, enraged, tears into the bandits as Tai backs her up. 
The bandits run but Tai promises to “take care of 
them.” 

I will admit to enjoying that last battle which, if 
nothing else, holds a record for distance. Tai and Ying 
Wu battle it out on a speeding train, then jump out to 
finish their brutal hand-to-hand- duel-to-the-death over, 
under, around and through a rocky-bed river and 
waterfall! And moviemaking does have its traditions. 
While there is no sex to speak of, in that last fight, we 
watch the train glide through three tunnels. Perhaps this 
was to denote the masculinity of the two combatants, but 
I failed to determine whether the train was headed North 
by Northwest! 

Our hero, Tai Wan, is played at least competently by 
Wang Yu. He, and the actor who plays a firmly evil Ying 
Wu (who has a penchant for breaking open skulls), seem 
capable of deft, fluid moves and convincing fighting. 

On a final note, I can say that SCREAMING TIGER 
had some quite good and occasionally elegant outdoor 
location photography, especially the opening and the 
duel at the end. The indoor and set shooting was 
standard television-like close ups and medium shots, 
occasionally trying different angles. 


Every once in a while I drift off on a certain train of 
thought which, while it may not be the most fascinating 
thing you've heard all week, has certain curious and 
humorous possibilities. I try to imagine a screening room 
filled with anywhere from three to six people. The 
room is dark except for the glow from the screen upon 
which is being projected a new Kung Fu film and 
each/all are faced with the same problem. They have 
to decide on a title for the thing. I mean, I've always 
wondered with what sort of attitude do these people 
approach their task. With straight faces? Gosh, I hope 
not! I would hate to think that they weren't at least 
having fun! | 

Which brings us to our actual subject, a Kung Fu 
film entitled “THE HAMMER OF GOD.” Subtle, 
that is not! However, once you get past that overly 
pretentious title (and I don’t think anyone will actually 
suffer any traumas over it), what you have is a very good 
film, entertaining if somewhat uneven. 

If while you watch this film you get a sudden rush of 
deja vu, don’t worry— it's not your imagination. The film 
has extreme simularities to FIVE FINGERS OF 
DEATH. I don’t intend that comment as a derogatory 
inflection— it doesn't take away from the film at all. As a 
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matter of fact, HAMMER OF GOD had the potential to 
be better than FIVE FINGERS OF DEATH (and might 
be in the subtitles version), so that, for my own purposes, 
I will be using FINGERS as a comparison yardstick off 
and on during this review. 

The story opens with a dark, somber Chinese fighter 
who has apparently studied in Japan and is a master of 
Judo. The man, Teh, was a village troublemaker before 
the local Boxing (Kung Fu) school threw him out. Now, 
after all this time, Teh has returned for revenge. The 
teacher is out and Teh starts to trump all over the 
students. This fight is very interesting— it's the first time 
I've seen what appears to be a good representation of 
Judo, and especially Judo versus Kung Fu. It'll surprise 
you how effective a block-and-throw form can fare 
against a punch-and-kick form. Anyway, the teacher and 
Leh Ying, a prize student, show up. Teh is no match for 
the teacher and is sent running but swears to return with 
some Karate experts. This movie seems to support a 
naive notion that Karate has it all over Kung Fu, which 

vas the only thing that bothered me a lot in this film. 
ey are correct in saying that Karate is more agressive, 
ng more agressive doesn't make it any more 
ach has its own advantages. 
h does return with three Karate experts, and 
very good ones at that. Not only good at Karate but darn 
good at being villains. I rarely see in these films villains 
with that elusive quality I call presence. These three, 
especially their leader, have it. They are dark, intense, 
arı t and yet men of few words. 
Teh and his three friends go over to the boxing school 
and, in a stunning, deadly battle, kills everyone! They 
immediately turn the school into a casino for illegal 
gambling operations. Business is excellent and the bosses 


are ruthless. At one point a man wins too much and is 
locked up in the basement. When his wife comes to plead 
for her husband's release she is raped and then the 
husband released without the money. They both, the 
man and wife, commit suicide! 

Things look pretty dark! Is there no justice? Are we 
not to have an avenger? 

Our avenger does indeed come, and from a very 
unlikely source, if not completely unexpected. 
Remember I said that everone was killed at the boxing 
school that night? Well, I lied— or at least withheld 
information! It turns out that, although badly injured, 
Leh Ying survived and is being nursed back to health in 
secret by Chao Lee, the teacher’s daughter (whom, of 
course, he is in love with). He is determined to avenge 
everybody. He decides he must train and achieve hands 
of steel! 

This film has a great many assets. First of all, it is a 
Shaw Brothers film, which means it has a good cast, all 
excellent fighters. The actor who plays our hero is very 
good and should go a long way in these films. Also good 
were the teacher and the lead villain. 

I should talk about the fighting a moment. The 
fighters are excellent and the Choreography equally fine. 
Still, there's a possibility some people may not like the 
fights as well as I did. The fights are filmed very realis- 
tically in most cases, and just as realistic as nything else 
is the speed of the fighters. With the possible exception 
of Bruce Lee, most of these fights you see on film are 
speeded up by the camera. The fights in HAMMER OF 
GOD did not seem to be, at least not as much, and thus 
dragged occasionally. Still, it gives you a chance to really 
view some darn good fighting and see what they are really 
doing! 


The cinematography in this film is way and outside 
some of the best Гуе seen in a Hong Kong import, far 
superior to FINGERS. It was actually good! And I 
suppose the photographer found inspiration in the sets, 
which were really beautiful... I don’t credit such trivia 
lightly. If the film had turned out bad, I’d recommend it 
just for the sets. Good location stuff too. 

ГІ insert а note here for all you hard-core film 
freex... they actually use (good) mock-ups in this film. 
Watch for a really nice one used to achieve a birds-eye 
downshot on the village, 


Which brings us to our last entry, not actually a 
Chinese film, but an American martial arts film taking 
place (mostly) in China. It was made by “the big four,” 
responsible one and all for ENTER THE DRAGON. I 
am speaking, of course, of Robert Clouse, director; Fred 
Weintraub and Paul Heller, producers; and Lalo 
Schifrin, music. And the film I’m speaking of is 
GOLDEN NEEDLES, released by American Interna- 
tional Pictures. 

With “GOLDEN NEEDLES,” director Robert Clouse 
takes a slight turn in approach. He seems to be feeling 


for a middle-ground between endless, senseless action 
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present in a lot of Kung Fu films and a story that is 
thought out, interesting and well executed without 
bogging down the pulse-pounding fighting. I think he 
has come closer to achieving that here than anyone, 
including himself, has before. Clouse may well be the 
Terrence Fischer of action films. 

The film opens with familair sounding theme music 
provided by Schifrin as an old Chinese gentleman in 
Hong Kong is driven across the city to his destination, an 
elegant mansion somewhere nearby. He has with him the 
golden statue which is the axis of the film. The statue is a 
key to near immortality. In it are placed seven golden 
needles, each in a strategic point. Supposedly, if these 
needles are taken and placed in those exact places of a 
man’s body by a skilled acupuncturist, the man will 
achieve great virility and energy and long years of health. 

Allow me to digress a moment. . . 

Most of you probably know what acupuncture is and 
even some of what it involves, but allow me to give you a 
refresher. According to Chinese philosophy, everything 
in the universe is made up of Yin (dark, weak, negative 
force) and Yang (light, strong, positive force). These are 
the dynamic opposing elements in the world that must be 
balanced. Now, speaking in terms of medicine, health is 
considered a state of harmony between Yin and Yang. 
Disease results from an imbalance of these. 

Skin is thought to be an envelope holding vital 
energies. An excess of Yang requires neutralization, too 
much Yin requires the flagging vital energies to be 
stimulated. This then is what acupuncture achieves, the 
needles injected at different points along different 
meridians of Chi (life energy) that are believed to travel 
throughout your body. Some points stimulate, others 
tranquilize. 

The principle of the statue and its seven golden needles 
seems to be that this one particular set of points can raise 
the vital energies tremendously without disrupting the 
balance of Yin and Yang. It's a nice idea, an interesting 
plot element and a clever gimmick! 

The credits end. The mansion is owned by a very old 
man who is almost completely paralyzed (it seems to be 
some hyper form of arthritis). Apparently the acpunc- 
turist (the man who brought the statue) is going to 
perform the operation on the old man. He does and the 
operation is a success! The man gets up, joyful and 
exuberant, and starts to depart with his girls 
(daughters?). 

Suddenly the music turns ominous. One of the girls 
sees something and points, terrified. Two men in silver 
metallic-asbestos suits enter with flame throwers. The 
men in asbestos suits incinerate everyone and steal the 
statue. The scene is well played and the shock of the 
attack is quite effective. Frankly, I think Clouse missed a 
great opportunity to have a “James Bond” type teaser by 
not saving the credits! 

Enter Elizabeth Ashley, who is quite good in this film, 
reminding me of a less ingenue version of Susan Saint 
James (McMillan and Wife). She has been hired to find 
the statue for some unidentified-as-yet person. She goes 
up to some strange looking alley shop where they've 
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assured her they have the statue 

They show it to her, then they drop the news— they 
want more money. 

Elizabeth Ashley goes to see the middle man between 
her and her employer in Los Angeles. He decides to enlist 
the help of an old friend and general gambler-at-large, 
Joe Don Baker (WALKING TALL). They arrive at his fa- 
vorite hang out in Hong Kong— Finzi's! Baker is reluc- 
tant at first but then he gets an eyeful of Elizabeth Ashley. 
She offers him thirty thousand dollars and a tumble in the 
sack if he will steal the statue for her. With the addition 
of that last part of the bargain, Baker decides to accept. 

He goes to the shop, but is followed. Kung Fu killers 
trap him inside, but he takes them on. 

I liked the way Joe Don Baker's fighting was choreo- 
graphed and directed. He is versed in the less compli- 
cated, less advanced Karate-kung fu fighting techniques, 
but he is still just a bar room-brawler at heart. Yet, when 
he goes up against martial artists and whumps them, it 
works, you believe it. (If he gets three martial artists on 
him at a time, they usually whump him) Most of the 
fighting is handled very realistically, without too much 
fantasy, but plenty of hard-hitting excitement. 

Anyway, the statue is retrieved— well, stolen, actually, 
but it was stolen in the first place and that seems justice 
enough for today's moviegoer. 

The film keeps snowballing from this point on. It's 
back and forth between Hong Kong and Los Angeles to 
find the real statue. It turns out to be in the possession of 
that middleman's daughter. And the chase is on with Joe 
Don Baker running through the streets of Hong Kong. 
The villain tells people that the American killed a child. 
Enraged, every able bodied man on the street chases 
after Baker. It is almost comical to see Baker running 
with that whole string of people behind him. But it won't 
be comical if they do catch him! Deciding he has to get 
rid of the statue so the villains don't get it and because 
it's slowing him down, he leaves it on a table from which 
a woman is selling porcelain figures. The feignt works 
well and Frances Fong picks up the statue until the 
police can save Baker's hide. 

In some ways, “GOLDEN NEEDLES” is the best film 
Robert Clouse has done. The only real complaint I have 
is a minor one. The script idea was an ambitious one, but 
the writers (S. Lee Pogostin and Sylvia Schneble) 
occasionally got lost in it all and the pacing suffered. 
Scenes weren't as trim as they might have been, but 
dialogue and character were generally handled very well! 

The fighting and action and stunts are beautiful as 
always. 

The film is true to its genre while improving on it. 
Again, Morality is bent with our sugary-sweet, don't-you- 
Іоуе-'ет rogues in the grand tradition of THE STING 
and BUTCH CASSIDY AND THE SUNDANCE KID. 

It's interesting— when the fairly well-to-do, even 
bourgois international set become rogues, it's all fun and 
good. But when the poor or oppressed commit crimes it's 
sorid and grim. Curious, that. 

But the film is fun— there's no real reason, in 
something so completely and unrealistically escapist, to 
worry about morality. 

For, as long as there are crime films, morality will be 
bent and manipulated— and people will have to continue 
reminding themselves that it is simple diversionary 
fantasy up there. 

Reality is far less compromising. . .! (añ) 


ЕТАПЕ Бут 
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Between these covers are the people 
who MADE martial arts films a phenom- 
enon. They are (at right) BRUCE LEE, 
(second row) DAVID CARRADINE, KEN 
TAKAKURA, JIM KELLY, (third row) 
ANGELA MAO and TOM WAKAYAMA 
(from LIGHTNING SWORDS ОҒ 
DEATH.) And action films will never be 
the same! 


